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THE YOUNG MAN OF THE PERIOD. 


(PHE life of Abraham Lincoln has been held up by many a 

thoughtful writer as the exemplar of the advantage of hardship 
and the denial of those early opportunities which anxious parents 
seek for their sons; having made a man of him, these writers 
rather illogically argue that it was a “ useful education,” forgetting 
that of the thousands who have suffered what Abraham Lincoln 
did a large majority have gone to the wall, so to speak, while 
he, a rare genius, a wonderful character, selected by Providence 
for # great work, came out like gold purified in the furnace. Yet 
if we come down to such trivialities as the drawing-room etiquette, 
the sense of fitness in dress, all of which is as dust before the 
glory of such a giant as Lincoln was, we must acknowledge that 
remained 


he ig- 
norant of these 
matters to his 
death. That he 
was a delightful 
companion, that 
his gentleness 


and amiability 
and native sweet- 
ness carried him 
through, are well- 
established facts ; 
but no man not a 
genius could have 
so overcome early 
disadvantages as 
did Lincoln, Eti- 
quette, therefore, 
is meant for the 
rank and file, not 
for the captains, 

There are hun- 
dreds of young 
men coming every 
year to large ci- 
ties fresh from 
the country, fresh 
from _ primeval 
simplicity, fresh 
from a life which 
has never known 
the society of la- 
dies, who are ig- 
norant of many 
little points of et- 
iquette which it 
behooves them to 
know. If they are 
so fortunate as to 
bring letters to 
some social leader 
who will take an 
interest in them, 
if they are well 
educated and dis- 
posed to learn, 
their social for- 
tune is made, But 
this good fortune 
cannot be com- 
manded always or 
often. Young men 
frequently 
through a lonely 
youth in a great 
city, never finding 
the desired oppor- 
tunity. To many 
it comes by acci- 
dent: a friendship 
in business, on the 
cricket ground, 
at the clubs; to 
some it never 
comes at all. 

It is a melan- 
choly fact that it 
is the modest 
and the desirable 
young man who is 
generally the last 
to get in. The 
cad, the pretend- 
er, the adven- 
turer, is almost 
sure to be admit- 
ted to social dis- 
tinction. There 
seems to be no 
possible way of 
curing this evil. 
The only thing to be done is to try patiently; the only way of 
solving the problem must rest with the young man himself. A 
young man should always try to know the best society everywhere. 
He must be careful not to be pushing, but he might well ask some 
friend to introduce him. 

“To get into society” involves so much that cannot be written 
down that just here any manual of etiquette must be necessarily 
imperfect, for no one can predict who will succeed and who will 
fail. Bold and arrogant people sometimes fail and sometimes suc- 
ceed ; homely and modest people sometimes succeed and sometimes 
fail; there is no unerring dictum, But it is safe to offer negative 
advice. ‘Do nothing which betrays a lack of self-respect; neither 
push nor recede.” A young man should do his part toward the 
pleasures of his set; le should leave the rest to fate. Some peo- 
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Fig. 1.—Woot anp Fattie Dress. 
Back.—| For Front, see Page 216.] 
For description see Supplement. 








| ple are always laughed at ; some are wrongfully put down; some are 
| mysteriously successful, no one can tell why; but one thing is 
| quite certain, no young man loses anything by a modest, serene 
courtesy, a civility which never flags. 

A young man should seek his first friends in a new society 
amongst elderly women, and not begin by knowing only the young 
girls. If he is admitted to the parlors of an American Récamier, he 
should not immediately rush into an intimacy. His calls must not 
be too long or too frequent; he must suffer himself to be desired 
For a first visit he should always send in his card; after that he 
can dispense with that ceremony. For an evening visit a gentle- 
man should always be in full dress—a black broadcloth dress-coat, 
vest, and pantaloons, faultless linen, and a white cravat; a black 
cravat is permissible, but it is not full dress, 
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GIRLS’ SPRING TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Came’s-Hain AND VELVET Costume.—Front. 
[For Back, see Page 216 ] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL. Figs. 30-43. 


help to a shy man—and his hostess should never ask him to give 
it to her, as some nervous hostesses do. He should wear low shoes 
and silk stockings if he wishes to be very nice. 
not indispensable, except for dancing, but it is very becoming; at 
any rate, the feet must be neatly dressed. No jewelry of any kind 
but finger-rings is now fashionable for gentlemen. They even dis- 
card their watch chains in evening dress, and wear their watches 
in their pantaloons pockets. One exception is allowable, and that 
is a jewelled stud in the middle of the shirt front. 

Neatness, frequent use of the bath, much exercise in the open 
air—these are the admirable customs of the period, and they all 
tend to make a gentleman. If every young man, no matter how 
hard worked, would go to his room, take a bath, and dress every 





He should carry his | gloves, and a high hat. 





hat in his hand ; it gives him something to hold, to play with—a great | 


This is, however, | 


| 





plan. If all American 
Englishmen do, would show tl attention to 
their wives, society would be far more elegant. A gentleman al- 
ways expects his wife to dress for him. Why should h 
forher? And being dressed, he is ready for evening visits, operas, 
parties, theatres; no gentleman should sit down to a seven-o’clock 
dinner unless freshly dressed. If, however, for Sunday evening 
calls or quiet “ at home,” he prefers a frock-coat, that is admissible, 
but let itbe afresh one. In the morning, or in the countr 
loose-fitting rough English clothes 
noon teas, a promenade with a lady, 
man should wear a frock-coat tig 
and a dark cravat with plain gold or i 
Crush hats 


day for dinner, it would be an admirable 
gentlemen, as all 


is 


not dress 


vy; heavy 
for after 
ing reception, 


buttoned, gray 


are admirable, but 





a wed a voung 





ly 


pantaloons, 
nconspicuous scarf-pin, dark 
have mut of fashion 


were 


gone « 
They 
easily destroyed, 
and the springs 


hey s 


broke easily ; 
the y wore out on 
the seams, and 


were useless af 
ter a short time 
They then de 
scended to a 
low grade of 
“dudes and 
the negro min- 
strels finished 
them. 

A gentleman’s 
dress should al 
ways be so pet 
fectiv quiet that 
it attracts no at 
tention what 
ever. The mo 
ment a man is 
observed to be 
too well dressed, 
it is all up with 
him. 

Dudes, “co 
purchic” (which 
18 the latest 
French for 
dudes), are not 
well-dressed gen 
tlemen. Thev 
are the “ Maca 
ronis” of to-day, 
something ab 
surd, something 
to be langhed 
at, a caricature 
of the reigning 
mode, as much 


out of the way as 
if culpably care- 
less 
Gloves are 
again in fashion, 
and the Swedish 
is al 
proper. 
For a wedding, 
a party, or 
afternoon recep 
tion, pearl-color 


tan-color 
ways 


an 


with black seams 


commands — the 
situation. 

The hand 
should be espe 
cially cared for ; 
the nails cut, 
trimmed, and 
polished so that 
each should be a 
rose leaf with a 
crescent moon in 
it. No matte: 
then how big, 
how muscular, 


how hirsute, how 


mannish, the 
handis. Women 
like to see a 
man’s hand 


strong and hero- 


ic; it is a part of 

Fig. 3.—Casumere Dress wirn Braw.—Front. the Viking. Let 
[For Back, see Page 216.] a man’s hand 

For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-13, look as if it could 
fire a gun, row a 

boat, drive a 

horse, play cricket, and knock down an en¢ my. Only women 


should have small, delicate, and white hands, and even they are 
growing careless of this distinction. : 

Young men, particularly English young men, permit themselves 
an ease of manner which is almost rudeness. A man takes his 
foot in his lap, pulls up his nurses his leg, lolls, and 
brings the-manners of the stable into the drawing-room. This 
cannot be commended, even though a duke set the example. 
Better the awkward but respectful manners of an eccentric and a 
scholar, one who is unaccustomed to the etiquette of a drawing- 
room, but who is still a real gentleman at heart, and who, the mo- 
ment he opens his lips, will announce himself as such. 

However, artificial observances of etiquette have this merit— 
they keep out of the drawing-rooms those independent beings who 
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insist on their rights as reformers against the 
effete manners of society. Men who take plea- 
sure in dirty boots, soiled linen, unbrushed coats, 
unkempt hair, etc., are not invited to dinner. 
They offend every sense, and yet some of them 
are in high places. 

There is no such selfishness or rudeness as to 
impose on society inelegant manners and adverse 
opinions. A man who goes about talking atheis- 
tical sentiments in a religious house, or any other 
system of thought which shocks his host or host- 
ess, is no gentleman. 

A young man should not be profuse of epi- 
thets. If he wishes to make an apology, “I am 
very sorry,” is the best form of speech. He 
should rather understate than overstate his ad- 
miration: a flatterer has but short shrift. And 
the profoundest contempt can be conveyed by a 
negative, as, “1 have seen a more agreeable per- 
son,” is stronger than to say, “What a horrid, 
disagreeable, nasty thing!” If a woman says of 
a man, “He is not overburdened with sense or 
refinement,” she has given him a bad character 
with each chosen word, and yet she has not sul- 
lied her lips. ‘‘I would rather not meet him 
after dinner,” conveys all that one would wish 
to Say. 

And the word “gentleman,” although one of 
the most beautiful in the language, should not be 
used too much. No one says, “A very fine gen- 
tleman,” any longer. They say he is a good-look- 
ing man,an honest man, a strong man, or an 
agreeable man. If one can happen to find such 
a rara avis as all this combined, one might say, 
“ He is a charming gentleman.” 

In the ranks of society we sometimes find the 
ideal gentleman. Society has not produced so 
good a crop of young men as it should have 
done, perhaps, yet its false aims, its glittering 
prizes, its terrible temptations, have not dazzled 
young men out of the true and ideal breeding. 
There is still such a thing as a rich young man 
who can do something better than drive a til- 
bury, bet at a horse-race, gamble, and drink, and 
throw away his life; there are those who think, 
read, study, work, and still are fashionable. All 
men are not, even in the dudes’ paradise, ignoble, 
vulgar, or selfish. But it is not to be denied that 
the breeding of young men of to-day is not the 
breeding in which our fathers and grandfathers 
excelled. 

There is an absence of that repressive training 
which certainly produced good manners. The 
excellent common-sense of the American man, 
that natural respect for law and order, placed the 
American of tie past at the very head of eti- 
quette, gave him grace and admirable manners. 
What a long distance off he seems from the fash- 
ionable and impertinent fops looking about to 
“marry money,” who can neither work, nor write, 
nor fight, nor be anything but effete popinjays ! 
In fact, they are “ untaught knaves, unmannerly.” 
Some of them affect a certain brutality of man- 
ner, adopted from the English; but it is a weak 
affectation, for they could not even be good butch- 
ers if they should try. It is a poor style, and be- 
trays the snob. Fortunately it is not the vice of 
the average young American. The fashionable, 
well-born, rich young men of the period are mod- 
erate nowadays even in their follies. They are 
afraid of excess; they cut grooves for their vices 
to run in; they are bourgeois in their every-day 
life; they avoid fatiguing and exposing them- 
selves. But this is only for the hour, A ship- 
wreck, a battle-field, a Black Friday, brings them 
all up and standing, real men. They are just as 
noble as ever. There are as many heroes to-day 
in Wall Street as there were at Waterloo. What 
a hero is a bank clerk, preserving his honesty 
with temptation all about him! what a hero is 
the young doctor! what a hero the young soldier, 
who has first conquered himself! what a hero is 
the young man doing honest work anywhere ! 
he is the Hotspur of the field of honor; he 
shames the pouncet-box hero. 

But still a man’s manners may be both elegant 
and accomplished without injuring his useful- 
ness. A graceful fellow who can sing a song, 
quote poetry well (but not too much), who can 
play well in private theatricals, who has a frank 
smile and a courteous bow, who has graceful and 
respectful speech—what a valuable addition he is 
to the every-day life at home, the visit to a coun- 
try house! He is sought everywhere ; he is ines- 
timable. 

The saving grace of the young American man 
is his respect for women. That is a sincere na- 
tional religion. A young American rarely passes 
a lady on the staircase of a hotel without raising 
his hat, he rises when she enters a room, and he 
assists her across a muddy street. Herein he is 
miles ahead of the young Frenchman of the 
period. 

But in conventional breeding the foreigner 
has the advantage. The young Frenchman un- 
derstands that he must be polite to the mother 
before the daughter. In this respect (and the 
blame is in the mothers who have not command- 
ed it) the young American is often at fault in so- 
ciety, if not in the street. 

Acard should never be left by a young gentle- 
man for a young lady without also including one 
for her mother. He should inquire for the older 
lady first, and if possible the mother should re- 
ceive him. He should, if the mother invite him 
to a ball, show her some attention ; if she has a 
reception day, he should eall on that day. He 
should show her that he regards her as the per- 
son of the house, nor should he allow her to feel 
herself neglected at a public ball where he has 
been dancing with her daughter. In this bit of 
conventional good-breeding the American young 
man of the period is very faulty, A man who 
treats the parents of the girl whom he likes with 
respect is apt to have their assistance if he hopes 
to win her. He must remember, of course, that 
an invitation to call must always come from the 
mother. Such at least is the etiquette of New 
York society. 


“There are stories, poems, chapters on natura) his- 
tory ; everything, in fact, to please and entertain its 
friends—the young people.”. n Francisco Post. 
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WOMEN AND THE CIGARETTE. 


\ 7 HEN it comes to speaking of the joys 

of tobacco, women are generally ex- 
pected to be innocently silent, as it becomes 
them to be when the mysteries of Masonry 
are alluded to in their presence. And yet 
there are few women who do not have their 
opinion of tobacco, whether a flattering one 
or not, and whether they express it or not; 
and there are some among us who even ven- 
ture to doubt if*really Sir WALTER RALEIGH 
did a great and good thing or otherwise with 
his fragrant weed. 

There are some women who love the smell 
of tobacco, or who think they do, possibly 
in itself, but more frequently, we opine, as 
reminding them of the atmosphere that is 
wont to accompany the presence of the loved 
one, as the spices blown from Sabzan Islands 
out to sea told MILTON’s mariners of their 
whereabouts. There are many who “ put 
up” with it, and say as little about it as 
they can. And there are some who say no- 
thing, and look nothing, and suffer innumer- 
able headaches and nauseas in consequence, 
white and fainting and dizzy, thinking that 
if they make much complaint about little 
things, as they hold the pipe, or the cigar, 
or the headache, there will be nothing left 
to do or say about the great things to fol- 
low. And then, to counterbalance all these 
gentle and self-banishing sisters, there are 
some upright and downright souls who de- 
clare the law of the household from the be- 
ginning, and as to tobacco, say they will 
have none of it, and are abhorred by all 
their husbands’ friends in consequence. 
Then, too, there are those whom the smok- 
ers, and perhaps others too, consider fanat- 
ics, who go about distributing their little 
tracts on its sinfulness—tracts whose distri- 
bution puzzles the smokers a little, when, 
as may happen, the givers take snuff them- 
selves, and when, at any rate, it is difficult 
to detect the radical difference between the 
burning of the smoker’s stimulating weed 
and the steaming of the fanatic’s cup of 
stimulating tea. 

Perhaps the woman who faints and sick- 
ens at the smoke and odor when made at a 
distance, and far from any direct contact 
with her own vital organs, may wonder if 
what is so baneful to her at that distance 
can be anything but most maleficent to the 
person who is inhaling it at every open pore 
of a delicate membrane ; but the case is rare 
where she feels it best to make much ex- 
pression of such wonder; she would make 
herself then a troublesome woman, as she is 
now @ nervous one; and it would be of no 
use, after all, for her to utter expostulation, 
save in exceptional instances, and if she 
did, she fancies, all it would amount to 
would be that her husband would not 
sméke in the house, but would go some- 
where else to smoke, and of course that is 
not to be thought of. On the whole, then, 
women seem to have no escape from looking 
on and smiling while the better half of their 
lives goes on poisoning “his blood, if he 
chooses, if it really does poison it, and poi- 
soning the blood of his children, moreover, 
by the means of it: only, when a woman 
dislikes and fears the smoke, it seems a pity 
that it should be the blood of her children 
too that is poisoned, and she powerless to 
hinder, even provided there is no actual 
poison in the case, for she can be quite as 
unhappy over a fancy as over a fact. 

But there is quite another class of women, 
we are told—women who cannot possibly 
feel a shudder turn them cold when they 





see au urchin of teuder years lighting tlie 





stump of an old cigar that he has picked up 
in the gutter, and see also the long regret- 
table career that begins for the child with 
that first sickening puff—women who know 
for themselves, aud by their own experience, 
what are the charms of this curling tobacco 
smoke. Of course we all recollect that va- 
rious of the Oriental women have been given 
the nargile, not that they may stupefy 
themselves with its drowsy influence, and so 
be the more contented in their gilded cages, 
as the eyes of nightingales are put out to 
make them sing, but more because it has be- 
come a habit of the country, with many oth- 
er habits more or less unwholesome. And 
we hear also stories, of strange sound to 
our ears, of the women of southern Europe 
with their dainty cigarettes. But all these 
people seem so foreign to us that their hab- 
its, be they the most remote from our own, 
so long as they are positive habits of long 
familiarized inheritance, do not shock us. 
But when we hear of the cigarette smoker 
as the companion of people who wish to be 
considered ladies and women of refinement 
within our own borders, we cannot help a 
slight tremor, shiver—what you will; a 
vague apprehensive sense of ruin to come to 
nervous systems, to mauners, to families ; 
an emotion at first of disgust and then of 
anger. We know that Indian squaws have 
always smoked as a habitual thing, and 
there again we are not shocked: after all, 
they were squaws. We know, too, that cer- 
tain old back-country crones have their clay 
pipes or their cobs: well, they are back- 
country crones, making no pretension to be 
better than their old pipes, and certainly 
not in the van of civilization, or in a posi- 
tion, as “heir of all the ages,” demanding dif- 
ferent behavior. But that women among 
ourselves, of this Western world, given for 
the purification of the people, where no hab- 
its of the sort exist—women of intellect, of 
cultivation, of any fine breeding, of any de- 
cent manners, of any gentle society or fam- 
ily, should be guilty of cigarette smoking— 
that is something which strikes us involun- 
tarily with the same qualm that their first ci- 
garette gave them. What is at best a doubt- 
ful habit when followed by men, becomes 
more than doubtful when a woman takes it 
up, unless when prescribed by a physician 
for some ache or ail; in which case, if the 
prescription is cigarette smoking, it is sel- 
dom so agreeable in its suggestions as to be 
pursued after the occasion has passed. For 
it is evident that a woman has to be very 
idle or very thoughtless to allow herself a 
questionable indulgence that borders on 
frivolity or dissipation; and where a thing 
has become a conventionality of decency, as 
the ban against smoking by women certain- 
ly shows that abstinence from that indul- 
gence is reckoned, a woman who deliberately 
breaks the barrier of that conventionality, 
even with so slight a thing as a cigarette, 
puts herself under suspicion of a reckless 
readiness to break down other barriers. 
Moreover, there is something contrary to 
good taste, if not good morals, in the 
thought of a woman’s finding pleasure in 
a habit of the sort, she, more than one of the 
opposite sex, being supposed actuated by 
everything which the opposite course im- 
plies. Perhaps women have a duty in the 
preservation of health, of purity of blood, of 
detestation of foul or gross habits, not more 
than men in very truth, but in which their 
defect shows more flagrantly from the great- 
er height of their supposed standard. What- 
ever the reason is, the feeling throughout 
the great body of womankind in civilized 
communities is one and the same, we are yet 
thankful to say; and the female cigarette 
smoker who does not wish to be despised 
and shunned had best take pains, when 
among them, to conceal her brown thumb. 





AN OLD STORY. 


HAT a blessing spring is to the world! 

It brings back youth to the heart; it 

opens the frozen sources of poetry in the 
most meagre existence. We are never tired 
of singing its praises, which blossom anew 
in the poet’s corner with the first wind- 
flower or violet. The very word conjures a 
fairy-land of blooming boughs, green blades, 
and tender mosses. We forget the sloppy 
lanes, the penetrating dampness, the inop- 
portune showers; we forget everything but 
the beauty, the freshness, the fragrance, 
subtile and delicate, which enchants the im- 
agination. Winter may boast its frost-flow- 
ers, its fantastic suow-flakes, its iridescent 
icicles, and all its floral mimicry ; summer 
may bring us its bird song, its green embow- 
ering branches, its delicious nights; and au- 
tumn with its red leaf may illuminate our 
paths; yet the tender hues of the spring- 
time, the hesitating blossoms, the chorus of 
brooks and birds, the quiring of frogs at 
nightfall, possess a sorcery which no other 
season offers. Yesterday, perhaps, the blue- 
bird twittered among barren twigs; to-day 
a whole tlock of robius have veutured out 





of the deep woods, or a crowd of sparrows 
are busy among the shy leaves, which un- 
fold leisurely. Our hearts not only dance 
with the daffodils, but with the first downy 
plumes of the catkins, the first thread of 
green among the stubble. We welcome the 
pallid houstonias as if we had never seen 
them before, or rather like dear old friends. 
We know that the May-flower is overdue, 
but all the same she surprises us when she 
approaches, playing hide-and-seek among 
the blighted leaves. Can any other season 
afford us the splendor of the crocus, the 
timid grace of the anemone, the aroma of 
the white violet, the glory of the scarlet col- 
umbine? ‘There is a poem in every blush- 
ing apple-tree, and every spring bonnet bor- 
rows something of the charm of spring flow- 
ers. Perhaps the cavillers will remind us 
that the season is not all magic and mag- 
nificence; that every shield has its reverse, 
and every inch of tapestry its wrong side, 
where the knots and ends may be seen; that 
spring brings the house-cleaning; that it is 
bad for rheumatism and furs, too warm for 
flannels, and too cold without them; that 
it is the very spirit of procrastination, al- 
ways putting off till to-morrow the blossom- 
ing that ought to be done to-day; that we 
are daily expecting the panorama till June 
encamps in the neighborhood; and that it 
is as if she painted a few blades of grass, a 
bunch of leaves, or a bud on her palette, and 
delayed in order to observe the effect. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE VICTORY OF THE WEAK. 

FPNUE late Sidney Lanier, poet, critic, and musi- 

cian, was a man of so high a tone in respect to 
refinement and purity that he might fitly be call- 
ed the Sir Galahad of American literature. The 
man who, while already striken with pulmonary 
disease, could serve for many months in the pe- 
culiarly arduous life of a Confederate cavalry- 
man had some right to an opinion as to what 
constitutes true manhood, and his criticism on 
certain recent theories in this direction are pe- 
culiarly entitled to weight. In Lanier’s lectures 
before the Johns Hopkins University at Balti- 
more upon “The English Novel and its Devel- 
opment” he has much to say upon what I may 
call the anti-kid-glove literature, which is really 
no better than the kid-glove literature, at which 
it affects to protest. Lanier quotes the lines of 
a poet, “Fear grace, fear elegance, civilization, 
délicatesse,” and again where this poet rejoices in 
America because “here are the roughs, beards,. ... 
combativeness, and the like’; and shows how 
far were the founders of the republice—Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Franklin, Adams—from this 
theory that there can be no manhood in decent 
clothes or well-bred manners. He justly com- 
plains that this rougher school has really as much 
dandyism about it as the other—“ the dandyism 
of the roustabout,” he calls it; that it poses and 
attitudinizes, and “is the extreme of sophistica- 
tion in writing.” “If we must have dandyism in 
our art,” he adds, “surely the softer sort, which 
at least leans toward decorum and gentility, is 
preferable.” Then, going beyond literature to 
the foundation of government, he quotes the an- 
cient Epictetus against this modern school, and 
asserts that true manhood has no necessary con- 
nection with physical health or strength, and that 
the true athlete is he who is ruler over himself. 

Lanier complains of this new type of democ- 
racy—the merely brawny and sinewy—* that it 
has no provision for sick, or small, or puny, or 
plain-featured, or hump-backed, or any deformed 
people,” and that it is really “the worst kind 
of aristocracy, being an aristocracy of nature’s 
favorites in the matter of muscle.” Then he de- 
scribes some weak-eyed young man in a count- 
ing-room, toiling to support his mother, or send 
his brother to school, and contrasts him with this 
physical ideal. “ His chest, is not huge, his legs 
are inclined to be pipe-stems, and his dress is 
like that of any other book-keeper. Yet the 
weak-eyed, pipe-stem-legged young man impress- 
es me as more of a man, more of a democratic 
man, than the tallest of ——’s roughs; to the 
eye of the spirit there is more strength in this 
man’s daily endurance of petty care and small 
weariness for love, more of the sort which 
makes a real democracy and a sound republic, 
than in an army of 3 unshaven loafers,” 
This comes, be it remembered, from a man who 
had fought through the seven days of fighting be- 
fore Richmond ; who had “ given his proofs,” as 
people used to say in the old days of duelling, in 
a way which the writer whom he criticises had 
not. And then, more consistently than many 
men, Lanier goes on to illustrate the same prin- 
ciple from the life of a woman. 

He describes a woman of a type such as many 
of us have known, who has for twenty years spent 
her life in bed with spinal disease. ‘ Day by 
day she lies helpless at the mercy of all those 
tyrannical small needs which become so large un- 
der such circumstances; every meal must be 
brought to her, a drink of water must be handed ; 
and she is not rich to command service.” Yet 
she is a person of unfailing spirits, of inexhausti- 
ble energies, and the centre of a loving circle of 
bright people. Her room is habitually known as 
“Sunnyside”; when strong men are tired they 
go to her for rest; when the healthy are weary 
they seek her for refreshment. This woman has 
not so much rude muscle in her whole body as 
the favorite hero of the muscular school would 
have in a finger; she is so fragile that she has 
been christened “The White Flower.” It costs 
her as much effort to press a friend’s hand as it 
would cost a woodman to fell a tree. “ Regard- 
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ed from the point of view of bone and sinew, she 
is simply absurd; yet to the eye of my spirit 
there is more manfulness in one moment of her 
loving and self-sacrificing existence than in an 
won of muscle-growth and sinew-breeding; and 
hers is the manfulness which is the only solution 
of a true democrat—hers is the manfulness of 
which only a republic can be built. A republic 
is the government of the spirit; a republic de- 
pends upon the self-control of each member. 
You cannot make a republic out of muscles and 
prairies and Rocky Mountains; republics are 
made of the spirit” (“‘ English Novel,” p. 55). 
All this is true, and we must remember that 
the whole tendency of civilization is in the diree- 
tion of this thought. While civilization improves 
men’s and women’s bodies on the whole—although 
it was once thought to impair them—it gives the 
brain a swifter development and makes that 
the source of power. It is now a rare thing for 
soldiers to fight hand to hand, even in the cav- 
alry, to which Lanier belonged. .The race is not 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong. The 
weakest hand may touch off the cannon whose 
ball shall overtake the swiftest runner, miles 
away. It is the virtue of gunpowder, as Carlyle 
has said, that it “‘ makes all men alike tall.” 
There still remain among some of our troops 
those caps of imitation bear-skin which were 
once worn to intimidate a foe. The fierce head- 
dress of the drum-major is the reductio ad ab- 
surdum, or extreme instance, of this childish 
method, which still survives among the Chinese, 
and may be seen in Japanese pictures, In an 
old military text-book the Portuguese soldiers 
were ordered to attack their opponents “ with 
ferocious countenances.” But civilization has 
set aside all this merely physical impressiveness 
and substituted invention. A monk, not a sol- 
dier, invented gunpowder. Savage strength is 
powerless against the needle-gun and the unseen 
torpedo. This does not annihilate the value of 
physical health and strength, but it readapts their 
use. The young man even in a military school 
has his bodily health trained not that he may 
grasp his opponent in his mighty arms and throw 
him to the earth, as formerly, but that he may 
have his head clear, his nerves in equilibrium, his 
action prompt. It is altogether fitting that an 
age whose promise is in this direction should be 
an age affording new training and new oppor- 
tunities to women. 7. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING JACKETS, MANTLES, AND DRESSES, 


NGLISH tailors are making covert coats for 

4 spring of dark shades of green, terra-cotta, 
wine, or brown cloth in preference to the light 
shades used last year. On these new coats 
strapped seams are used in the back, on the long 
seam in the middle of the front, and on the 
sleeves; the darts and under-arm seams are 
plainly sewed, or else they may be lapped, but 
are not strapped. Dark green cloth covert coats, 
with their double-breasted fronts fastened by 
smooth bone buttons, and with a turned-down 
collar covered with velvet, will be very fashion- 
able for spring, and will be worn late in the sea- 
son with any brown, écru, green, or black dress, 
or with black lace dresses, and are even thought 
suitable for putting on over wash dresses in the 
country. Other green jackets of corkscrew diag- 
onal are made single-breasted, with a fawn-col- 
ored cloth vest showing only at top and bot- 
tom, and are richly braided with black tubular 
braid. The standing collar is of the fawn-color, 
but outside this is a rolled collar of the green 
cloth. 

The University collar, curved open below the 
throat, is added to single-breasted jackets, and 
thus permits the wearing of higher collars than 
if the standing band is straight around the neck 
and closed in front. Many of these collars are 
two and a half inches high, with stiff buckram 
interlining, yet are not uncomfortable, Single- 
breasted jackets are again made with two darts, 
and are very closely fitted ; this is especially true 
of the military coats made of Queen’s tweed of 
dark blue, with white serge revers and collar, 
and some gilt cord as edging, and in figures in 
the corners of the collar, the revers, and the V 
inside the sleeves at the wrists. 

Fawn-color will be a favorite for dressy jack- 
ets, with trimmings of gilt cord and mohair braid 
on a soft, fine, yet rough twilled fabric known to 
English tailors as scouring cloth. This is made 
in single-breasted jackets, with braiding up each 
dart in curved rows, with an inside cord of gilt 
which terminates at the top in a leaf of many 
close rows of the gilt. Similar trimmings are on 
the collar and down the sleeves, curving upward 
at the wrists. 

Yachting jackets of navy blue cloth with gilt 
anchor buttons are made like the sailor jackets 
of long ago, with loose double-breasted fronts 
and adjusted back. These jaunty garments are 
for young ladies to wear with various dresses in 
the spring and summer, and will also be worn by 
school-girls. 

Hair-striped cloths — black, brown, or blue, 
with lines of white or of écru or red—were in- 
troduced last year, and will be chosen again for 
general wear, Blue-gray coats in checks and in 
inch bars or plaids are stylish, also those of tan- 
brown kersey cloth made with loose fronts that 
button Only once, just below the rolled notched 
collar, and hang straight thence. Shepherd’s- 
checked twilled cloths, black, brown, -or blue, 
with white, are used for morning coats in either 
the loose shape just mentioned or in closely fitted 
single-breasted garments. 

For travelling are long loose cloaks of brown 
wool canvas, lined with gay striped surahs, made 
with new sling sleeves that hang in long points 
down the sides, and are trimmed with a galloon 
of embroidery like that on India shawls. The 
front laps to the left side, where it has a brown 








velvet revers. Striped gray canvas cloths of 
pure wool, but light in weight, checked and barred 
Cheviots, and plain camel’s-hair are made in the 
same way. English Cheviot and tweed ulsters, in 
checks, plaids, or stripes, have loose fronts at- 
tached to a yoke, and closely fitted back. 

Mantles for early spring wear are of the scarf 
shapes already described, with the back merely a 
round cape barely reaching to the waist line, and 
long slender mantilla fronts, The newest of 
these and the richest are of colored velvet of some 
subdued shade—mouse, brown, or gray—nearly 
covered with swinging strings and loops of beads 
of the most varied colors; the edges are cut in 
points, and finished with a fringe of the beads, 
For black mantles ottoman silk is combined with 
piece lace, and there are stripes of steel and jet 
beading on parts of the garments, and looped 
strings of the beads on other parts. In some of 
these scarfs the back is made extremely short, 
and the sides are lengthened, with the trimming 
in back and front shaped like an inverted V, with 
the point at the neck. Gauze, beaded net, beaded 
grenadine, and piece lace compose the summer 
mantles, The Florentine guipure laces are used 
for French mantles both in piece lace and as 
trimming. There are also entire mantles of 
crocheted passementerie, silk with jet beads in 
the meshes, and in designs like galloon wrought 
in, with bead fringe on their scalloped edges. 
Colored linings are placed inside lace and beaded 
mantles, 

For elderly ladies are larger visites with square 
sleeves made of black Venetian silk, trimmed 
with Florentine lace. The lace is put on with an 
erect frill made of the straight side of the lace, 
gathered an inch from the edge, and then caught 
down in spaces at the top to look like fluting. 
Other silk mantles have pleats from the shoulder 
to the waist in front and back, with the arms 
covered by a fall of wide lace scalloped at the 
ends, and fringed with jet. The fine jet fringes 
and drop ornaments are now made so light in 
weight that they can be used on lace without in- 
juring it. Sometimes the bead-work is done on 
net in stripes and in loops, and there are beauti- 
ful gauzes beaded in stripes that are very effec- 
tive in mantles. 

For small mantles of wool stuffs for general 
wear the sling-sleeve cape will be used; also to 
complete suits of striped or barred stuffs or of 
plain wool. A cord on the edge is the only 
trimming required. A hood is sometimes added, 
but it makes a bunchy garment. 

Serges and canvas cloths in checks and plaids 
are imported in light colors for tailor dresses to 
take the place of the plain white serges so long 
used, and to form parts of dresses in combina- 
tion with plain cloth. The cream white serges 
with bars of red and blue an inch apart, or 
those with green added to the red and blue in 
smaller bars, will make very gay dresses for the 
house in town and for out-of-doors in the coun- 
try. The designs for these are the simplest pos- 
tilion basques with a widely pleated kilt skirt 
bordered with velvet, and apron drapery that falls 
low in front, is shortened on the sides in funnel 
pleats, or in two deep cross folds, or else is gath- 
ered under large square pockets, while the back 
falls in folds its entire length. There may be a 
plastron of surah with a box pleat and side pleats 
in the basque, but there will more often be only 
a collar, revers, and cuffs of velvet, and this vel- 
vet may be green, red, or blue, to match the bars, 
or whatever color is most becoming to the wearer. 

The checked serges are also used as a pleated 
skirt under a long polonaise of summer cloth of 
wine-color, plum, brown, or blue, trimmed with 
braiding in a vine pattern, or in Greek squares 
done in soutache the color of the cloth. An 
écru wool checked with green and red is under a 
princesse polonaise of wine-colored cloth. The 
front of the polonaise laps to the left side, and is 
turned back on the skirt as a revers, which is 
braided; this makes a long deep side on the 
right, while the left is very short, showing the 
checked skirt, and has a large square pocket 
there, making that side look like a coat. The 
middle forms are continuous, in princesse fashion, 
and the backs are draped in two long points. 

Wool crape—called also crépeline—fine cam- 
el’s-hair, cashmere, and canvas woollens are being 
made up in house dresses and for afternoon re- 
ceptions in lovely soft shades of blue-gray, of 
pale violet, Suéde, reddish heliotrope, or moss 
green. The pleated basques with folds on the 
shoulders tapering to the waist are liked for these 
dresses, or else they have separate waistcoats, one 
of velvet, and the other of white wool wrought 
all over with silver or gold or bronze cord, or 
else merely trimmed with a row of points or 
blocks of metal braid, silver being preferred. 
One side of the drapery of these soft stuffs is 
usually short and the other very long, with the 
lower skirt quite plain, or else in the very wide 
side pleats that are again in favor. Velvet is 
added on the basque, and there may be some rows 
of velvet ribbon down the pleats that are some- 
times formed down the longest side of the drapery. 

Black lace dresses have not yet reached the 
climax of popularity, as novelties are constantly 
being suggested in them. The point d’esprit 
dresses are inexpensive, simple, and pretty, and 
are worn alike by those dressing in mourning 
and in colors. The fisher’s-net lace with square 
meshes now has figures of roses or leaves added, 
and is made up effectively over satin. French 
lace imitating Chantilly remains the popular lace 
for such dresses, and the last imported lace dresses 
are of the Florentine guipure now so fashionable 
for mantles. This has large square meshes, with 
graceful curved designs of arabesques, lilies, and 
leaves, and will be used both in piece lace, in 
narrow trimming lace, and in the deep scalloped 
lace that is wide enough to form the entire skirt 
or its drapery. A dress of this lace just import- 
ed is over black satin, with a narrow gathered 
lace frill at foot laid over satin knife-pleating. 
Above this drops the piece lace, sewed to the top 





of the frill and falling on it like a puff, pleated 
to the front of the belt in a fan apron, with two 
puffs on each side held by moiré ribbon straps, 
and full long back drapery hanging in Arab folds 
at the top. The high basque, lined with satin 
throughout, is gathered at the throat and waist, 
and its only trimming is the moiré ribbon ar- 
ranged as a high collar, with a bow on the left, 
and a series of bows down the left side of the 
corsage. 

Some tasteful mourning dresses for spring and 
summer are made of the jet black camel’s-hair 
fabrics trimmed with erape, and others are of the 
fine qualities of nuns’ veiling, with the broad sel- 
vages—nearly two inches wide—that are now 
considered the most elegant finish for draperies. 
A veiling dress for a widow has the lower skirt 
falling in very wide side pleats, hemmed, and with 
three tucks above; this skirt is only seen on the 
right side, as the left is covered by the drapery 
which falls there in two wide folds from belt to 
foot; down each fold is set a row of taffeta rib- 
bon two inches wide, with corded edges, finished 
with two loops at the foot. This drapery with 
its selvage crosses the front to the left hip, where 
it forms a funnel-shaped pleat, and then falls in 
straight folds behind, the folds being defined to 
the foot. The basque has a pointed yoke-shaped 
piece of crape in front, with pleats below, and 
straps of crape across the folds. Another veil- 
ing dress also for a widow has fine kilt pleats 
only an inch wide for the skirt, with the selvage 
drapery forming a short curve on the left hip, 
showing the selvage, a deep apron in front, shaped 
and faced, a pointed wing on the right, showing 
selvage, and a back drapery of one wide width, 
with its selvages turned back in revers that near- 
ly meet in the middle from belt to foot. 

Crape panels in camel’s-hair skirts meet at the 
top in front, and are separated by long pleatings 
or by a curved apron of the camel’s-hair, and a 
similar panel is down the back. The over-skirt 
is then attached to the front panels, drawn up on 
each side in a short Watteau fold, and hangs 
down in straight folds over the tournure, meet- 
ing the middle panel of crape. Girls not yet in 
their teens, when put into mourning, wear entire 
dresses of black but a short time, when they are 
dressed in mixed stuffs, such as black and white 
shepherd’s check, striped and checked ginghams, 
and gray serges and Cheviots trimmed with black. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConnELLy; and Messrs, ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 
& Co.; James McCrerry & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
Srern Broruers; and Reprern, 





PERSONAL. 

PRESIDENT ARTHUR'S last official act was to 
nominate GRANT as General on the retired list, 
and President CLEVELAND'S first official act was 
to sign GRANT'S commission as such. 

—By her will, ADSLINA Patti has left one- 
half of her fortune to her husband, Signor Nico- 
LINI, and the other half, with the exception ofa 
fund for aiding musical pupils, to her adopted 
niece, CARLINA Pattt, of New Orleans. 

—Mr. WituraM B. DINSMORE has bought the 
Academy of Music for himself for $300,000, al- 
though an offer of $750,000 was recently refused 
by the Directors. 

—Many Americans, including Mr. and Mrs. 
WiiuiiaM Astor, Mr. E. D. MorGan, and Mr. 
and Mrs. OGDEN GOELET, were in the Riviera 
during the recent earthquakes, but noue of them 
were injured. 

—Sara BERNHARDT, less slender than for- 
merly, but not less intense in her dramatic meth- 
ods, is playing to very enthusiastic American 
audiences. 

—Mrs. CLEVELAND’S friends aver that she nev- 
ey indulges in gossip, and that she is pleased 
that she so pleases the American people. 

—The Rev. Dr. PaILiips Brooks is in the hab- 
it ofsaying to any mother who adiniringly shows 
him her infant, ‘‘ Oh, thatisa baby,” leaving the 
mother convinced that it is the only baby in the 
world, and himself utterly uncommitted. 

—A jury has decided that when a dentist has 
to wait for a patient, he cannot collect seven 
dollars an hour for his time. 

—The ‘* Kinsmen” are a social club of wise 
Londoners, both American and English, who 
are fond of each other’s society, and among 
whom are Epwin A. AspBey, James R. Osaoop, 
WILLIAM BLACK, ALFRED Parsons, ANDREW 
Lana, and, strange to say, an art critic, Mr. 
ComyYns Carr, 

—According to Mr. G. W. SMa.iey, American 
gentlemen will not be presented at Queen Vic- 
Toxia’s Drawing-Rooms, but may be at Levees, 
if they wear court dress. He fancies there is but 
little danger that her Majesty will not see ‘all 
the Americans whose position makes presenta- 
tion a thing in itself desirable.” 

—In his Recollections of America, 1797-1811, Mr. 
JOHN BERNARD quotes JEFFERSON to the effect 
that MIRABEAU was moody without wine, agree- 
able for an hour or two when drinking it, and 
then hilarious to madness, ‘recalling the image 
of the sibyl during the throes of inspiration.” 

—Miss Kate Fievp thinks that it is impossi- 
ble to suggest any radical change or improve- 
ment in woman’s dress while the general style 
is at all what it is now; but that perhaps if 
Queen VicTorIA or Mrs. CLEVELAND should 
adopt a radically new form of dress, the women 
would all follow. 

—The mother of General Lew WALLACE was 
Estuer Test, daughter of Judge Joun Teast, of 
Indiana. She was beautiful, refined, and loving, 
with the serene manner and tranquil spirit nat- 
ural to one brought up in the Society of Friends. 
She lived but twenty-six years, and lost to her 
children before her beauty faded, left in their 
minds a fair image of perpetual youth. In 
memory of that mother, the gentle Esther, wite 
of Ben-Hur, was named. 

—On the bluck casket of the late Ropert L. 
CurTTineG was a large cross of violets and smilax. 

—Mr. WasHineton E. Connor has returned 
from an inspection of the English yachts. He 
proposes to build a steam-yacht to use along 
the coast, and he believes that experiments with 
the twin screw would be profitable. 

—Mr. ZopHar MILts, the bravest and most 
respected of the old Volunteer Firemen, died of 





























heart-disease, in the street, while returning from 
a church meeting, at the age of seventy-eight. 
To hear him talk of fire matters made a man 
feel like running with the engine. Some excit- 
ing reminiscences of Mr. MILLs are recorded in 
SHELDON’s Story of the Old Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, 

—One of the most original characters in the 
South was Samuge. Tant, of Augusta, Georgia, 
musician, house - painter, sportsman, and base- 
ball player. The sign at his place of business 
read, **T. Sam Tant, Paintery,’’ and he main- 
tained that ‘* paintery’’ was as good a word as 
‘*bakery.”’ 

—The Ohio Society of New York gave a sue- 
cessful reception, with music, elocution, and 
paintings, to the lady friends of its members, 
under the direction of a committee of ladies. 

—Madame Dr Cesnoua is receiving much en- 
couragement in her scheme to support and edu- 
cate the Italian orphan girls, and especially to 
make good house-servants of them. 
40,000 Italian immigrants in this city. 

—A scholarship in Vassar College of $400 a 
year has been founded in aid of bright but poor 
girls by the Vassar Alumne Association of 
Chicago and the West. 

—At a negro funeral in South Carolina, near 
the open grave, twenty-five negroes sang the 
following, to the groans of the widow of the 
dead man: 


There are 


“De white horse he rode, 
Wid de sickle in he hand, 
And slew down our brudder 
From among our earthly band. 
A moan, sister, moan.” 

—WaLT WHITMAN is preparing a character 

study of Evias Hicks, the Quaker evangelist, a 
frequent visitor at his father’s old home. It will 
be the most considerable piece of prose the old 
poet has recently done. 
Horace Howarp Turner, of Phila- 
delphia, has reopened his house this winter, and 
joined in one of the series of Wistar parties. 
These gatherings, chronicled by THACKERAY as 
‘*Whister parties,” have been resumed after 
nearly thirty years, and promise to renew their 
popularity. 

—Mrs. Repecca Harpine Davis has recently 
recovered from a serious illness, 

—Ex-cabinet officers in Japan do not scorn 
mechanical pursuits. Mr. Kirsu Awa, a re- 
tired Minister of the Navy, is devoting himself 
to pottery manufacture. A native paper says, 
‘Wares of rare fancy are expected to be pro- 
duced from his hands.”’ ; 

—A list of books recently published in Japan 
shows some singularly fanciful titles. One of 
the most curious is Plum Blossoms under the 
Snow, a political novel by Mr. Jukyo Sucuikxo, 
an editor of the Choya Shimbun, 

—Miss Lucy Larcom is not at her home in 
Beverly this winter, but is passing the cold 
mouths in Boston with Miss ELLEN Carpenter, 
the painter 

—Mr. I. H. GAUGENGIGL has just shown private- 
ly his new picture, ** The First Hearing.”’ Eleven 
figures in last-century costume are included in 
it, all but one engaged in listening to the violin 
music of the other. The work is of cabinet pro- 
portions, and is expected to go to New York, 
where many of its author’s pictures are. 

—Miss Hewirr, daughter of Mayor Hewitt, 
is said to have introduced the fashion among 
girls of having mastiffs and other large dogs as 
pets. 

—In racing Mr. R. T. Busn’s schooner yacht 
Coronet across the Atlantic with Mr. Cont’s 
Dauntless for $10,000, Captain CrosBy wants the 
wind to be southwest, which would be the 
steadiest and the best. A northwest wind, he 
says, would be in the right direction, but too 
strong. He expects that topmasts will be of lit- 
tle use in March. 

—After marrying his daughter to Mr. ALLAN 
E. Donnan, Dr. TALMAGE suid to the groom: 
‘You have taken the brightest flower of our at- 
fection. She has left the support of my arm to 
lean upon yours. Your family shall be her fam- 
ily; your ways shall be her ways; your God shall 
be her God.’ 

—A profuse decoration of flowers and several 
distinguished guests greeted Miss GARFIELD, 
the daughter of the late Presideut, at a reception 
given in her honor by Mrs. J. B. CoLe@ate on 
the 17th of February. 

—Rear- Admiral Ral PH CHANDLER writes from 
Yokohama that he and his family are delighted 
with their residence there this winter. His two 
daughters took part recently in an amateur per- 
formance of GILBERT and SULLIVAN’s Sorcerer 
given in that city. 

—The bachelor officers of the Presidio, near San 
Francisco, gave a german recently, which proved 
a great success. Several of the officers had just 
returned from New York, and introduced for the 
first time the latest figures and favors. One of 
the ladies most generous in contributing favors 
and floral decorations was Mrs. Joun 8S. Hager, 
wife of the Collector of the Port. 

—A marriage of millions occurred recently at 
Los Angeles, California, when C. J. Grirriru 
was united to Miss Mary AGnes CHKISTINA 
MesMER. The bride hus $1,000,000 in her own 
right, while the groom’s wealth is estimated at 
$5,000,000 in land and mines. She is twenty 
years old, and speaks four languages, while he is 
thirty-four. Their wedding journey will include 
a tour of Europe. 

—The pronunciation of the name “‘ Lord Bea- 
CONSFINLD”’ has never been beyond dispute. 
Most people, like the Marquis of Salisbury, call 
him *‘ Lord Beecoustield,”’ others still insist that 
* Beckonstield”’ is right. 

—Mr. Josepu W. Drexet is an excellent per- 
former On various musical instruments, and 
owns one of the largest libraries of musical 
works in this country. He plays on the flute, 
guitar, harp, violiv, and piauo with equal fa- 
cility. 

—The Empress of Japan has given instructions 
for the adoption of foreign female dress, She 
declared that the new costume need not be at- 
tended with great expense if native materials 
were utilized. She tried to make the change ac- 
ceptable to the conservatives by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the ancient female costume 
of Japan bore a strong resemblance to modern 
European dress. The result of her words will 
be the sudden adoption of foreign costume by 
every Japanese lady who lias the means, and for- 
eign observers predict great hardship to men of 
small means. What makes the change specially 
hard is that large sums of money are invested in 
clothes, as the styles have been unvarying for 
hundreds of years, 
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Embroidered Table or Stand Scarf.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
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stitch. On close materials 
that would render the work 
trying to the eyes a guide 
canvas can be basted tem- 
porarily to assist in placing 
the stitches. 


Crépe Lisse and 
Lace Fichu. 

Tus white fichu for re- 
lieving the plain front of a 
high corsage is made of 
crépe lisse, Valenciennes 
trimming lace, and feather- 
edged ribbon of any light 
tint. A back of foundation 
muslin is prepared, reach- 
ing from the throat to the 
waist, four inches and a 
half wide at its widest part, 
and narrowing to three 
inches at the throat and 
one inch at the waist. Two 
crépe lisse scarfs, eacli six- 
teen inches wide and thir- 
teen long, are folded and 
laid toward the lower end 
of the back or lining, cross 
ing at the point, where a 
ribbon bow is placed over 
the ends, The upper part 
is covered with lace, and 
has revers, which are made 
of ribbon veiled with flat 
lace and with a frill of lace 
set underneath the edge. 
The collar consists of a 
folded band of ribbon with 
flat lace laid upon it, and a 
ribbon bow covering the 
ends where they are fast 
ened together. 


Silk Chemisette for 
Open Corsage. 

Tus chemisette, which is 
designed to be worn with 
an open corsage, is made 
of light and white 
striped surah silk, A piece 
of the silk, half a yard wide 
and a little longer than the 
length from throat to waist, 
is pleated in a broad double 
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box pleat. The top is at- 
tached to a high well-stiff- 
ened standing collar of the 
which fast- 
ened at the back. At the 
lower end the pleat is SIOpe d 


same silk, is 


an inch shorter toward the 
sides, and is attached to a 
pointed girdle three inches 


deep. 


Ladies’ Caps.—Figs, 
1 and 2. 
blue 


LiGut faille, white 


Oriental lace, and blue and 
white feather-edged ribbon 
are the materials used for 


the cap Fig. 1. The small 
crown is covered with the 
mounted in horizontal 
folds, and bordered with a 
flat band th 

back A fril 


l 
SILK, 


lace ac 


and a ja 


ross 





J bot 
» front, 
a ribbon bow 


he cap Fig. 2 is made 
of Havana brown silk lace 
silk of 
shade. The lace 
in frills and 
curves on a small net frame, 
forming a short fall on each 
side ; the two are tacked to 
gether at the back. A band 
of bronze bead trimming 
with a 


embroidered with 
a lighter 
is 


arranged 


fringe of drops is 
laid across the front, and a 
of asters and 
foliage is piaced a little to 
one side, 


bouquet 


Tapestry Cushion. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 216 

Fig 1 shows the full 
cushior miniature, and 
Fig. 2 gives a working pat 


tern of the pretty design, 
together with a list of the 
materials and used 
for the work; the centre of 
the small flower at the mid. 
dle is the centre of the de. 


colors 





SPRING TOILETTES.—[For 
Fig. 1.—Woot ano Vetiver Costume 
Cut Pattern, No. 3936: Basque and Over-Skirt, 25 Cents each. 


DESCRIPTIONS SEE SUPPLEMENT. } 
Fig. 2.—Fovtt Crora Costrmr. 
Cut Pattern, No, 3937: Basque and Over-Skirt, 25 Cents each. 


Fig. 3.—Came.’s-nain CLoTH 
MANTLE 
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sign. Parts of the work, the outlines and the 
leaves, are executed in cross stitch with tapestry 
wool; the remainder, including the filling of the 
flowers and the lightest shading in some of the 
leaves, is worked in chenille in half cross stitch, 
The ground, which is of Berlin canvas, is filled in 
with darning in ficelle-colored silk, forming a very 
effective background for the velvety chenille em- 
broidery, and an innovation on the usual forms of 
cross stitch work. The manner of working this 
background stitch and another in plait stitch was 
illustrated in a late number of the Bazar—Vol. 
XIX., No. 50, on page 816. 





SPRING. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
AM the Spring itself, 
Call me fairy or elf; 
1 know all the weird words 
That will summon the errant birds; 
When I whistle like all possessed, 
You say, “ There’s the redbreast” ; 
When I chirrup a roundelay, 
You think, “There’s the blue-jay” ; 
When I carol, you whisper, “ Hush! 
There’s the sweet brown thrush”; 
When my tuneful flute is heard, 
You believe it’s the blackbird: 
1 speak all their ancient speech, 
And brooks and breezes teach. 
At my touch the leaves that are hid 
Come forth as they are bid; 
I smile, and the violets blow; 
I breathe, and anemones grow; 
I know the magic which 
Sets each fern in its niche; 
I know the sleight of hand 
That paints the dull brown land; 
I own the secret spell 
Which brings the grasses pell-mell. 


MAJOR AND MINOR* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avrtnor or “Tuareney Hart,” “ Apetan Vinat,” 
“Heaps or Money,” “* No New Tune,” Evo. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE ELOQUENCE OF MR. MONCKTON. 


F Sir Brian did not enjoy his dinner that even- 

] ing, the fault certainly did not lie with his 
elder son, who apologized for coming down late, 
explaining that he had mistaken the dinner-bell 
for the dressing-bell, and who took a good deal 
more pains than usual to prevent the conversa- 
tion from languishing. There was no denying 
that the young man behaved admirably. He was 
cheerful and good-humored, without apparent ef- 
fort; hetalked politics with his father, condemn- 
ing the Liberal ministry which was then in pow- 
er; he chaffed his brother (who, for his part, was 
evidently a little excited and ill at ease) about a 
public ball which was to take place shortly in 
Kingscliff, and at which the feminine element 
seemed likely to predominate in the proportion 
of about twenty to one. In short, he let it be 
understood that he accepted the situation frank- 
ly, and was determined not to sulk over it. 
” This, though creditable in one sense, was not 
agreeable to Sir Brian, who felt that he was be- 
ing magnanimously forgiven for having perform- 
ed a painful duty. He did not want to be for- 
given; he would greatly have preferred to be 
abused. Had his son taken up that line, he would 
have been prepared to show, kindly and temper- 
ately, that what he had performed had been in- 
deed a duty, and likewise that it had been a pain- 
ful one. Natures like Sir Brian’s are subject to 
continual reactions. After allowing himself to 
be carried away by his feelings in the church, he 
had begun to be ashamed of the words which he 
had spoken, and which, when recalled in cold 
blood, sounded not a little undignified. He re- 
membered that he had called upon Brian to 
curse him. How melodramatic and ridiculous! 
The boy had not been able to help laughing. 
And now, somehow or other, he seemed to have 
got into a false position. He found himself in- 
voluntarily using a tone of apology ; and when he 
tried to discard that, the only result was that he 
became peevish and rude. Sincerely thankful 
was he when the meal came to an end, and when 
Brian, with a murmured excuse, took himself off. 
Even this discreet proceeding caused the old gen- 
tleman some additional irritation. It was not 
Brian’s habit to leave the room immediately after 
dinner. He had, of course, done so now in order 
to leave the coast clear for the explanation be- 
tween his father and brother, which both of them 
might be assumed to desire. Surely that last 
coal of fire might have been dispensed with ! 

However, since the opportunity had*been given 
to him, Sir Brian deemed it well to take advan- 
tage of it. The sooner this unpleasant subject 
was broached and settled and done with the bet- 
ter, he thought. So he began, in a rather hard 
and constrained voice : 

“Gilbert, you will recollect what I said to vou 
the other day about a change in your prospects. 
I wish you to know that this is now an accom- 
plished fact. Yesterday I signed a will under 
which you will inherit the whole of my property, 
real and personel, You know what has induced 
me to make this change, which—which I won't 
deny has cost me a pang. Rightly or wrongly, I 
conceive it to be my duty to keep together the 
lands which have descended to us from our fore- 
fathers; and it is my wish and command that 
you shall do the same after I am gone.” 

“Tn that case,” said Gilbert, slowly, ‘ would it 
not be better to give me a life-interest only, with 
remainder to the next heir male?” 
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“No; if that had been practicable, there would 
have been no need to disinherit Brian. But I 
dare not do it. Land is steadily falling in value; 
we live in bad times, and worse times may be 
coming. You might possibly find yourself so 
circumstanced as to be obliged either to part 
with a few acres for building purposes, or to shut 
this place up and go away. In the presence of 
such an alternative I myself should decide to 
sell; but I should sell as little as would suffice, 
and I trust you to act as I should. I could not 
trust your brother. That is all I have to say 
about it, I believe.” 

Gilbert was silent for a minute or two. ‘ Don’t 
you think,” he said at length, “that you have 
been rather hasty in coming to this decision, and 
rather hard upon poor old Brian?” 

“No,” answered Sir Brian, curtly, “I don’t. 
Brian has been hard upon himself. As for me, 
I have given the matter full consideration.” 

“Yet I should not be surprised if you were to 
change your mind about it. I’m sure I hope 
you may.” 

“Tt really is a most extraordinary thing,” ex- 
claimed Sir Brian, jamping up and beginning to 
walk about, “that neither you nor your brother 
give me credit for common firmness! I don’t 
know that in the course of a long life I have 
ever earned a character for vacillation. On the 
contrary, I have frequently been called obsti- 
nate.” 

A smile flickered for an instant over Gilbert’s 
features and vanished. That confident assump- 
tion that vacillation and obstinacy are incompat- 
ible qualities tickled his sense of humor. But 
he replied, with proper gravity: “ Nevertheless, 
certainty is very necessary for me. If I am to 
take Brian’s place, I must give up the bar, I 
suppose. Now it would be a very foolish thing 
on my part to sacrifice my career for the sake of 
a mere possibility.” 

“You are extremely prudent, I must say,” re- 
marked Sir Brian, with something of a sneer. Gil- 
bert’s business-like tone jarred upon him. More- 
over, it may be that in transferring the privilege 
of heirship to his second son he had also trans- 
ferred to him a little of that feeling of half-con- 
scious antagonism with which so many men are 
apt to regard their heirs. 

“That's better than being imprudent, isn’t it ?” 
asked Gibert, laughing. 

“Oh, no doubt. You had better stick to the 
law, I should think, You may have to wait an- 
other ten years before vou enter into possession 
here, and it will be well for you to have some oc- 
cupation in the mean time. Besides, any money 
that you may make by your profession will be 
useful to you. I forgot to say that I may per- 
haps so far alter my will as to leave the few thou- 
sands that I have been able to save to Brian in- 
stead of to you. As matters stand at present, you 
will both of you require them, but maybe he will 
require them more than you will.” 

*T think Brian should have the money,” said 
Gilbert. 

‘* Well, yes; I am disposed to agree with you; 
but it is not necessary to come to any final deci- 
sion upon that point yet.” 

Gilbert said no more, thereby disappointing 
his father, who had secretly anticipated a less 
ready acquiescence. Convinced though he was 
that he had acted rightly in superseding the 
elder brother, it was hardly satisfactory to him 
that the younger should only have a half-hearted 
plea of a few words to urge against the execution 
of such a decree. But in truth it would not have 
been very easy to satisfy Sir Brian that evening. 

The next day being Sunday, Gilbert and he at- 
tended morning service as usual at Beckton 
Church—a small, dilapidated structure, of which 
the parish lay in an opposite direction from 
Kingscliff. The congregation, besides the Squire 
and his son, comprised some half-dozen farmers, 
with their wives and families, and perhaps as 
many laborers. The parson, who was old and 
toothless, took a long time to get through the 
service, and when he climbed up the creaking 
pulpit stairs, his audience, as if by signal, set- 
tled themselves, one and all, in their respective 
corners, and closed their eyes peacefully. 

“ Poor Venables is breaking up,” observed Sir 
Brian as they strolled away. He said the same 
thing every Sunday morning, and Gilbert return- 
ed a mechanical assent. But Sir Brian’s next 
remark, being quite novel, was more calculated 
to arouse attention. “I think,” said he, “I will 
walk over to St. Michael’s this evening and hear 
what Monckton has to say for himself. I have 
no fancy for all these new-fangled ceremonies ; 
but Monckton has done good work among the 
fishermen, and they tell me he can preach.” 

“ Walk over to St. Michael’s in the evening!” 
ejaculated Gilbert, opening his eyes. “ What 
will you do about dinner, then ?” 

“Why, go without it for once, like other peo- 
ple,” replied his father, a little tartly. “I sup- 
pose that woman will allow me to have some 
supper when I come in, won't she? She does 
it for Brian.” 

Gilbert smiled. He was thinking to himself, 
“ Most decidedly I shall not give up the law yet 
awhile.” 

He was wrong in his deduction, however, for 
Sir Brian was neither relenting nor thinking of 
relenting. It was, indeed, precisely because he 
was not that he felt himself more drawn toward 
the lad whose ways had hitherto been incompre- 
hensible and amazing to him. It occurred to 
him that he would like to see for himself what 
were the attractions of St. Michael’s; and then, 
too, he had another incentive of which he was 
only in part conscious, in the shape of an unde- 
fined feeling of jealousy of the Vicar of that 
popular place of worship. Brian was spending 
the day with Monckton; he had gone straight off 
to see him after his interview of the previous 
afternoon, and had doubtless poured forth all his 
troubles there and then. “ He is a sort of father- 
confessor, I suppose,” thought Sir Brian. And 





then—‘“Confound the fellow!” he said aloud, 
searcely knowing why he said so or what he 
meant by it. 

“ Confound whom ?” Gilbert inquired, pleasant- 


ly. 

“Confound Gladstone!” replied his father, 
with commendable promptitude. ‘ Confound 
Gladstone and all his slavish crew. I wish I 
may never say anything worse than that on a 
Sunday morning.” 

If, in the dim and distant future spoken of by 
the statesman alluded to, he or any of his success- 
ors should seek to disestablish and disendow the 
Church of England, it is quite upon the cards that 
they may find themselves confounded by strenu- 
ous opposition from an unexpected quarter; and 
should this prove to be the case, it will be to such 
men as John Monckton that the confusion of the 
Liberationists will be mainly due. Democracies, 
like children, have little taste for argument, but 
are quick at discovering who are their friends ; 
and although the fishermen of Kingscliff were 
“ Radical to the backbone,” as Mr. Buswell (who 
meant to have a member of his own way of think- 
ing returned at the next election) frequently 
boasted, it is certain that Monckton would only 
have had to raise the ery of “‘ Church in danger,” 
to make them vote in a mass for the Conservative 
candidate. To tell them that St. Michael’s repre- 
sented absolute freedom of worship, having nei- 
ther endowment nor pew-rents, would not have 
been of the least use. They would simply have 
replied that they neither knew nor cared anything 
about that, but that whoever went agin their par- 
son went agin them—or words to that effect. 
Thus we see the exceeding folly of conferring the 
franchise upon the unreasoning multitude. These 
sheep without a shepherd may fall under the in- 
fluence of a John Monckton, and then it is all 
very well; but it is far more likely that they will 
fall under the influence of a Buswell, because 
there are more Buswells than Moncktons in the 
world, and in such a case dire calamity may be 
expected to ensue. Sir Brian Segrave had always 
said so, only uobody would listen to him. He 
had said so in 1868, and he would have said so 
in 1832, had he been of an age to discuss such 
questions at that time. 

It was not, however, about the political power 
of the Vicar of St. Michael’s that he was think- 
ing as he made his way into the crowded church 
on the Sunday evening afore-mentioned. Every 
seat was already taken, but the verger procured 
a chair and placed it for him behind the last 
bench, whence he took mental notes of the pro- 
ceedings as critically as if he had been an emis- 
sary of the Church Association. The lighted 
candles and flowers on the altar, the surpliced 
choir, and the intoned prayers he set down as 
more or less objectionable—not so much because 
he saw any particular intrinsic harm in these 
things as because he considered them to be in- 
novations, and all innovations wére hateful to 
him—but with a fine liberality he admitted the 
beauty of the music and the reverent behavior of 
the congregation. Then John Monckton stepped 
quickly up into the pulpit, and in less than five 
minutes Sir Brian had pardoned him his colored 
stole, had ceased to attach any importance to ac- 
cessories, and was listening with breathless at- 
tention. 

For Monckton had learnt, what unfortunately 
not one in a hundred of our clergy think it worth 
their while to master, the art of elocution. He 
spoke with ease and fluency, and without the aid 
of notes; he knew how to manage his voice; he 
had found out by experience that hearers and 
readers are two distinct classes, to be approached 
after entirely different fashions, and that many 
preachers whose sermons look well enough in 
print cannot be listened to without weariness and 
discomfort. But in addition to this technical 
skill he had the immense advantage of being 
thoroughly and even passionately in earnest. To 
the use of the tricks—if any one likes to call 
them so—which every public speaker must ac- 
quire he had schooled himself long ago, and they 
now came naturally to him; but his emotion was 
real, his language was singularly clear and simple, 
and it was curious to see with what rapidity he 
took hold of his audience, and how lightly yet 
firmly he maintained his grasp up to the end. 
His detractors (of whom he had a few) called him 
sensational ; but that was after they had reached 
home, and had had time to become ashamed of 
having allowed their great intellects to be held in 
subjection for half an hour. His admirers, who 
were far more numerous, were very well content 
to make unconditional surrender to any man who 
could force them to it; and on this occasion it 
was his privilege to earn a fresh partisan of the 
most obstinate type. 

His text, to be sure, was a little unpromising : 
“Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” When Sir 
Brian heard that, he gave a jump, and thought 
for a moment about making for the door. Had 
this man espoused his son’s cause, then, and was 
he going to be preached at? But it soon ap- 
peared that the preacher’s intentions were not 
so equivocai. His sermon would doubtless look 
commonplace enough if reported in cold black 
and white; it was his manner which carried con- 
viction with it, and robbed self-satisfied people 
of their self-satisfaction. 

“T assume,” said he, “that I am addressing 
Christians. You must allow me to assume that 
much from your presence here; otherwise the 
words of the text can only come to you without 
authority, and their reasonableness will be open 
to discussion, like any other moral or philosophi- 
cal precept. But we, as Christians, have to admit 
their divine origin; so that the sole practical 
question for us is how far our conduct accords 
with them. We ask and expect forgiveness in 
return for a repentance which is very often evi- 
denced by nothing but our own declaration ; and 
by forgiveness we mean an absolute blotting out 
of past transgressions. Very well, then; we 
must concede to others what we demand for our- 





selves; there is no escape from the obligation. 
That is a hard saying, is it not? To tell one who 
has injured us, ‘I not only forgive you, but the 
injury that you have done me shall be altogether 
obliterated, and you shall, if you choose, have the 
opportunity of injuring me in the same way 
again’—is that unreasonable? Is it weak and 
foolish? It is, at all events, the rule laid down 
for us, and unless we conform to that rule we 
cannot truly say that we have forgiven at all. To 
talk about expediency will not avail us; we are 
never told to do what is expedient in a worldly 
sense; and if we find the laws of Christianity too 
hard, too unreasonable to obey, we had better say 
so honestly, and at least not shelter ourselves be- 
hind that shabby plea of duty which we are so 
apt to bring forward when we have made up our 
minds to be guided by worldly wisdom. Only 
then we shall have to go a step farther, and con- 
fess that we are not Christians in anything save 
the name, whatever that may be worth.” 

These sentences made a painful, yet not alto- 
gether unwelcome, impression upon Sir Brian, 
who had a tender conscience. They occurred 
amongst others which had a less direct bearing 
upon his own case; but there was not a word of 
Monckton’s discourse but found an echo in his 
honest heart. He himself was by nature averse 
to compromises, and he loved an uncompromis- 
ing man. The doctrine which Monekton pro- 
claimed was not very easy to swallow, but he 
believed that it was the truth, and after listening 
to it he felt, with a certain comfort, that he could 
no longer deceive himself. It was a conviction 
of expediency, not a sense of duty, that had caused 
him to disinherit his son; and since his convic- 
tion remained unaltered it was clear that expedi- 
ency must go to the wall, unless duty could be 
proved to coincide therewith. At the moment 
he did not think that such proof could be given; 
tle claims of ancestors and posterity seemed 
somewhat too shadowy for the purpose. He 
thought he would have to undo what he had 
done, and he saw, or believed that he saw, quite 
plainly what would happen in that event. He 
would be humiliated; he would be made ridicu- 
lous; the labor of his life would be rendered 
vain; his self-sacrifice would be absolute. Nev- 
ertheless, he could not see his way to an alter- 
native; he must act after the fashion which he 
conceived to be right, at whatever cost, and with 
no hope of reward, except, indeed, that held out 
by the preacher: “That ye may be the children 
of the Highest; for He maketh His sun to shine 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” 

Poor Sir Brian heaved a long sigh when he 
stood up with the rest of the congregation after 
the sermon. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
say that he was neither a very strong-minded 
nor a very clear-sighted person. Just now his 
mind was in a ferment of conflicting emotions. 
He wanted te do what was right, and he wanted 
very much to be reconciled with his son; but he 
could not enjoy the prospect of Potter’s indul- 
gent smiles; still less could he contemplate with 
equanimity the probable triumph of Buswell 
and the break-up of the old Beckton estate. He 
was one of the first to leave the church; but, in- 
stead of starting homeward, he prowled in a 
guilty fashion round the building while the or- 
gan pealed out the concluding voluntary, and the 
assembly streamed through the porch and grad- 
ually dispersed. 

At length he saw what he had been waiting 
for. The small side-door which gave access to 
the vestry was thrown open, a broad shaft of 
light shot through it into the night, and a dark 
figure, clad in a cassock, stepped forth hastily 
and moved toward the Vicarage. Sir Brian at 
once gave chase, and a few strides brought him 
to Monckton’s side. 

“Mr, Monckton,” said he, in a voice which 
lacked its customary assured ring, “excuse me! 
Can I have a word with you?” 

“To be sure,” replied Monckton, standing still 
and peering at his questioner. “ Dear me! isn’t 
it Sir Brian Segrave? Who would have thought 
of your turning out at this time of night ?” 

Sir Brian was a little chilled. It gave him 
something of a shock to be addressed in such 
colloquial language by the orator who just now 
had swept him up to the most heroic heights, 
and he was half inclined to draw back. How- 
ever, it was too late to do that, so he replied, 
confusedly ; 

“ Well, I don’t as a rule go to evening services. 
I am old, you know, and old-fashioned. In my 
time we didn’t have them. There was the morn- 
ing and the afternoon, and sometimes the ladies 
went in the afternoon, but not the men—not the 
men, My father, I remember, used to have the 
ferrets out—but no matter. I wanted to say to 
you, Mr. Monckton, that I have been very much 
struck and—and affected by your sermon, and 
that it has made me feel myself in the wrong 
about my son Brian. At the same time I do 
not see my course as clearly as I could wish, 
and I should take it as a great kindness on your 
part if you would advise me.” 

“Of course I will do that with all my heart, 
so far as I am competent,” answered Monckton, 
wonderingly. ‘“ Won’t you come in and have 
some supper? Brian will join us presently.” 

The old gentleman started back. ‘ No, thank 
you—no,” he answered, nervously; “I would 
rather not meet Brian to-night. Will he be 
coming out soon ?” 

“Ohno! I think we may count upon his re- 
maining where he is for another quarter of an 
hour,” said Monckton, laughing. “He won't 
leave the organ until the verger loses patience 
and puts the lights out. We can stroll up and 
down outside, if you are not afraid of catching 
cold. You were saying that you were troubled 


in some way about him ?” 

“Yes, I am troubled. You are in his confi- 
dence, | believe, and no doubt he told you yester- 
day of the change which I thought it my duty— 
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well, yes, I may say that I conscientiously thought 
it my duty at the time—to make in my will.” 

“No, he has said nothing about that to me. 
Some days ago he told me of a money difficulty 
which he had foolishly allowed himself to be 
drawn into, and I recommended him to go straight 
to you; but nothing passed between us upon the 
subject yesterday. As far as I can recollect, we 
only spoke about the music for to-day’s services.” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated Sir Brian; “that 
boy of mine really is the most astonishing fellow 
I ever met or heard of! He finds himself sud- 
denly cut off with a shilling, and he doesn’t even 
think the circumstance worth mentioning! Now 
what can you expect—but I am forgetting what 
I wished to say to you. My dear Monckton, 
when I heard you speaking this evening, I said to 
myself that I was in the wrong; though I did 
seem to have been in the right. Potter told me 
1 was in the wrong, and Buckle too, but that was 
on other grounds. Let me lay the whole matter 
before you, and then tell me what you think, I 
believe I shall be content to be guided by your 
judgment.” 

John Monckton, though bold enough in the 
pulpit, was a very modest and somewhat timid 
man in private life. After hearing Sir Brian 
out, he pushed his biretta to the back “of his head 
and slowly drew his hand several times across 
his face and beard, 

“Are you sure,” he asked, “that you have 
chosen the right person to consult? This is a 


serious matter, and I don’t know that I am 
capable of advising you wisely.” 
“Do you shrink from the responsibility ?” ask- 


ed Sir Brian, quickly. 

“No,” answered the other; “if you put it in 
that way, no. According to my view, you would 
not be justified in disinheriting Brian, because— 
if for no other reason—you have brought him 
up as your heir, and have never given him the 
chance of learning how to make his living. It is 
probably too late for him to learn now. All the 
same, there is your side of the case to be consid- 
ered. It is quite true that Brian is utterly unbusi- 
nesslike, and I can’t say that I think your fears 
about the property at all unwarrantable,” 

“Put that aside,” interrupted Sir Brian. “TI 
am not to do wrong that good may come of it. 
And besides, I don’t suppose that good would 
come of it—how can we tell? If I have wronged 
my son, the wrong must be undone, that’s all. I 
gather that that is your opinion.” 

With a sudden impulse, Monckton wheeled 
round and shook hands with the old gentleman. 
He understood the generosity and simplicity that 
those few words implied. It is not easy for a 
proud man to recede from a position which he 
has taken up in spite of the protests of those 
about him, and to assign no reason for so doing. 
Still less easy is it for an obstinate man who has 
long directed all his efforts toward one fixed aim, 
to put the accomplishment of that aim in jeop- 
ardy; and when one meets with such an individ- 
ual it is refreshing to be able to shake him by 
the hand. 

Very little more was said after this tacit as- 
surance of mutual respect; only, on parting with 
Sir Brian, Monckton begged him to postpone his 
final determination for a short time. 

“Tf you will pardon my saying so, you have 
acted hastily once,” said he; “it would be as 
we!l not to repeat that mistake. I have told you 
what I think; but I am not infallible, Heaven 
knows! and it is possible that some middle tourse 
may be open to you, though I own I don’t see 
any. At all events, there can be no harm in al- 
lowing yourself leisure to consider it. I dare 
say I needn’t remind you that the safest and 
surest help to a decision can only come in an- 
swer to prayer.” 

“T have never been in the habit of introducing 
such matters into my—ahem !—my devotions,” 
said Sir Brian, to whom the proposition seemed, 
oddly enough, to savor slightly of irreverence ; 
“but perhaps you are right as to the wisdom of 
deliberation. My own feeling would have been 
to go up to London again to-morrow and set 
things straight.” 

“No, no; there is no such hurry as that. Let 
it stand over for a few days, say till the middle 
of the week,” returned Monckton, making the 
most unfortunate suggestion that he had ever 
made in his life. 

“Very well; so be it, then,” agreed Sir Brian. 
* Good- night, Monckton, and thank you, , Don't 
tell Brian that you have seen me, please.’ 

(TO BE OONTINUED. } 








FLOWER MISSIONS. 


See illustration on page 220. 

FP\WENTY years have not passed since the first 

Flower Mission was started. A young girl, 
a teacher in one of the Boston public schools, no- 
ticed the great waste of flowers in the gardens of 
the wealthy, where blooms of rarest hues and 
richest perfume were wasting their color and 
sweetness on the desert air. Day after day the 
young girl came from her suburban home to the 
city with a bunch of flowers, and day after day 
children, dirty, unkempt, and ragged, asked her 
for “ just one flower.” She found that not only 
in hospitals and on sick-beds, but in countless 
homes, the presence of a flower was like a bene- 
diction. She consulted with Mr. Hale and Mr. 
Chaney, and on the first Sunday in May, 1869, a 
notice was read in several of the Boston churches 
inviting those who had flowers to spare to send 
them to the Hollis Street Church. This building 
was selected simply because of its central loca- 
tion and accessibility, and on the next morning a 
band of volunteers met there to receive the con- 
tributions and arrange the distribution. The 
work has never flagged, and the Flower Mission 
is an institution in every large city. By its agency 
hospitals are supplied more or less frequently, 
and, according to the report of the physicians, the 








flowers have proved to be a great aid to conva- 
lescence. ‘“ Nothing,” wrote one superintendent, 
“ diverts the thoughts of patients from their own 
suffering so well as the fresh beauty and fra- 
grance of flowers.” In New York the Children’s 
Aid Society took up the good work, and the ladies 
of the late Dr. Bellows’s church organized a Fiow- 
er Mission at their Sunday-school room in Fourth 
Avenue and Twentieth Street. “If any one 
doubts,” wrote Ellis Gray, in Harper's Monthly, 
some sixteen years ago, “ the subtle influence of 
this apparently trivial charity, they should follow 
the ladies of the Flower Mission through the 
wards of Bellevue, for instance ; they should hear 
the hearty ‘Thank you, ladies!’ the earnest ‘God 
bless you!’ and see the eager hands outstretched 
for the bright blossoms—the smiles that for a 
moment chase away the look of pain as the color 
and fragrance of myriad flowers flood the room 
with beauty and life.’ Nor can the good effect 
of the charity be over-estimated in the cases of 
reformatory institutions, where it has been found 
to exercise a refining and elevating influence. 
Many touching letters from hospital patients 
might be quoted, but equally warm expressions 
of gratitude come from some of our crowded 
work-rooms. “I thank the Mission for the flow- 
ers,” writes a foiler; “they did me a world of 
good, turning my thoughts from the daily drudg- 
ery of life to something nobler and better, with 
the gratitude of a weary toiling sister.” 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
LXIl. 


F to faithful and intelligent service a girl adds 
a pleasant bearing and good manners, she is 
indeed a household jewel. First, at the table. Al- 
ready the suggestion has been made that the work 
which is to be done should be clearly defined, that 
the dishes and various table fittings should be at 
hand, that nothing in the kitchen should be in a 
condition to worry about—all this being assured, 
proceed to serve each person’s needs systematical- 
ly and quietly. In order to move about quickly, 
the dress should be rather close, but not tight; 
that is, there should be no superfluous ribbons 
or drapery to catch upon chairs or door-knobs ; 
the hair should be guarded from falling down by 
a clean white cap, the dress covered with a white 
apron, and a large clean napkin carried, to 
use in holding dishes and passing plates; if it 
is necessary for the thumb to project over the 
edge of a dish or within the rim of a plate, it 
should be covered by the napkin. If the meal 
consists of more than one course, all the dishes 
composing each should be brought from the 
kitchen at one trip, if possible, or very quickly, 
on a tray, and from that transferred to the table, 
the large ones being placed first at the head and 
foot of the table, so that the carving can begin at 
once, while the smaller dishes are being arranged 
at the sides. When the master and mistress sit 
at opposite sides of a long table, instead of at the 
ends, the order of the dishes is to be reversed. 
When, as this outline presupposes, there is only 
one maid, it is both convenient and well-bred for 
people at the table to help each other; and in- 
deed in some large establishments it is custom- 
ary to dismiss the attendants at informal meals 
after the first service is performed This consists 
of pouring the water, passing the tea or coffee,with 
the accompanying milk and sugar, and so placing 
the various dishes upon the table that all can be 
easily reached. All the table sauces likely to be 
needed should be on the table, with plenty of 
bread, butter, and whatever relishes are served. 
When the servant remains in the room during 
the meal, after every one is served, she should 
stand at the left hand of the mistress, a few steps 
back from the table, and watch the occupants of 
the foot and sides, to be sure that they are well 
supplied, If one motions to her, she should go 
quickly and ascertain what is wanted; if a plate 
is to be passed or removed, she should take it 
from over the right shoulder, holding it with her 
napkin over the thumb so that it cannot slip, and 
being careful not to throw down the knife or fork. 
In serving a dish she should hold it at the left, so 
that its contents can easily be reached. Meats, 
fish, and poultry should have a knife and fork on 
the dish, and a spoon if there is stuffing or gravy ; 
most vegetables can be helped with a spoon, but 
asparagus, cauliflower in branches, macaroni, and 
salads require both fork and spoon, If a spoon, 
knife, fork, or napkin drops to the floor, she should 
pick it up quickly, and replace it with a fresh one. 
If anything is spilled upon the table-cloth, she 
should at once cover the spot with clean napkins, 
A large napkin should always be laid under plat- 
ters of meat, fish, ete., and but very little sauce 
should be put on the dish, that 1t may not be 
spilled in carving; there are many pretty table 
mats to keep the other dishes from soiling the 
cloth, but the bottoms should be carefully wiped 
before they are brought into the dining-room. A 
bell should be near the mistress, so that the ser- 
vant can be signalled without rising from the ta- 
ble. Doors between the dining-room and kitchen, 
and those enclosing dumb-waiters or lifts, should 
always be kept closed to prevent the passage of 
objectionable odors, although these can general- 
ly be avoided if attention is paid to the directions 
already given in these articles during cooking. 
When the solid portion of the repast is re- 
moved—the plates having been taken when done 
with—the large dishes are to be taken first, then 
the vegetables and relishes, the bread, butter, 
condiments, and the mats or napkins used to pro- 
tect the cloth, and finally the crumbs cleared off, 
and the remainder of the dishes placed for tea, 
coffee, fruit, or regular dessert, according to the 
character of the meal in progress. At dinner, 
when cheese has been served with the salad, it 
may remain for the dessert if desired; if nuts 
are used, salt should be left on the table ; if cider, 





beer, or wine has been served, the gleenes are 
generally taken away before the coffee is served. 
At dinner coffee is usually strong, and served in 
small cups, with loaf-sugar, without milk; the 
coffee is brought in the cups to the table. If 
milk is preferred, a large cup is provided. At 
breakfast, when there is fruit or oatmeal, either 
is usually served before the coffee and the heavier 
dishes are brought on. It is safest to boil oat- 
meal, hominy, and the other cereals thoroughly 
the day before they are needed, and heat them 
before breakfast, to save time. 

Fruit for breakfast should be as fresh and cool 
as possible; if it be only oranges, they should be 
put in the ice-box or cellar overnight; melons 
should either have been on the ice, or ice should 
be served with them. Hot waffles and griddle 
cakes should be sent to the table with clean hot 
plates and fresh knives and forks, generally to- 
ward the close of the meal; but in winter hot 
buckwheat cakes are often eaten with the meat. 
Of course the service of hot cakes necessitates 
the servant’s presence in the kitchen for the pur- 
pose of cooking them; they are best fried on a 
soapstone griddle, which does not require greas- 
ing; if an iron griddle is used, it should be kept 
perfectly smooth, and then the least fat will suf- 
fice for frying—only enough to make the surface 
shine. It is most easily applied with a small 
cloth tied on a stick, or a flat wooden rubber cov- 
ered with cloth; a brush is apt to burn with the 
heat of the griddle. 

Waffles are baked in their special iron, which 
should be made hot and thoroughly covered with 
melted butter; ¢.¢., butter put in a cup set in a 
pan of hot water until melted, and then poured 
from the sediment in the bottom of the cup. 
When there is only one servant, the mistress in 
planning the various meals should remember that 
such dishes will necessarily keep the girl in the 
kitchen, and should consequently manage in the 
dining-room without her services; that can be 
done without much difficulty if the table is prop- 
erly laid. Every mistress should remember, in 
the beginning of service with a new girl, that 
her own ways may be quite different from those 
at the last place, and therefore should explain 
them clearly. A well-intentioned girl will adapt 
herself to every household’s peculiarities. 

One very important thing for a mistress to re- 
member is that the work which she may do quickly 
and easily upon occasions, by bringing her intelli- 
gence to bear upon it, and putting ail her eneé- 
gies into it, may be more difficult to a less com- 
petent person, and may become tiresome and 
irksome from constant repetition ; she therefore 
should exercise forbearance when her handmaid 
is overtaxed or half sick. As a rule, servants are 
human enough to appreciate kindly treatment ; 
one so devoid of conscience as to abuse it is a 
most undesirable inmate, and should be dispensed 
with at the first opportunity. 

While every mistress is bound by her relation 
to her servant to be habitually considerate, no one 
should permit the governing hand to slacken en- 
tirely. It is simply natural to slight habitual 
tasks sometimes, and if this is always overlooked, 
the remissness becomes chronic, Every mistress 
should insist upon good and faithful service, and 
in turn be willing to reward it; it calls for more 
than the regular payment of wages, and kindli- 
ness of spirit lies at the root of the proper and 
harmonious relation between mistress and ser- 
vant. In leaving this part of our subject some 
final words may be said to the servant, based 
upon the impression of the household and its 
ways that she unconsciously gives new-comers. 

The appearance of the servant who ushers a 
visitor into the house is an almost infallible in- 
dex to the situation, Boorish manners imply a 
careless or uncultured mistress; uncertainty of 
action shows that the girl has not been instruct- 
ed how to receive. When a girl opens the door 
she generally knows whether or no her mistress 
is at home, and so can answer intelligently at 
once. If she is out, or not receiving callers, the 
servant should say so pleasantly, and ask the 
visitor to leave the name or a card; if she is un- 
certain, she should usher the caller into a waiting- 
room, ask the name, and go at once to ascertain, 
returning as quickly as possible with an intel- 
ligible answer. Although it is largely the habit 
to speak the name to the servant, it is safer in a 
strange house to send one’s card. The personal 
appearance of a servant at the door should be 
neatness personified; and that is possible if the 
suggestions are regarded which have already been 
given in these articles. 





AN ALBANIAN WEDDING. 


See illustration on double-page of Supplement. 


ORD BYRON, we believe, was the first to in- 
troduce the wild Albanian to the civilized 
western world. Lord Byron’s Albanian is a 
courteous, dignified gentleman in a short white 
petticoat, with a bright sash, a brace of pistols, 
and a yataghan, who is a member in good stand- 
ing in the Mohammedan Church. Then there 
are the Arnauts, the Albanians of the hills, who 
have never obeyed the laws of Turk, Roman, or 
Greek, and who fear no man, They are clad in 
white homespun from head to foot—white skull- 
cap, white jacket, white trousers, lighted up with 
the scarlet of his sash and the gleam of his pis- 
tols and cartridge case. Sometimes they twist a 
long scarf round the head and under the chin, 
thus giving the effect of the “ shawl-girt head” of 
Byron’s lines, but always they shave the head. 
In the benighted West a shaved head is indica- 
tive of lunacy or fever; in the East, however, it 
is supposed to give an air of dauntless resolution 
to the countenance. The dress of the women is 
ungallantly described by travellers as hideous. 
It is said to be of thick material and shapeless ; 
a leather band encircles the waist, and usually a 
little black cloak is thrown over the shoulders. 
But the wearers are the most beautiful women 





of eastern Europe, and their manners always 
gracious, 

Flirtation is unknown, and even the most dec- 
orous love-making forbidden. The proper thing 
is for the lover never to see his intended till their 
marriage day. She has been carefully secluded 
in the recesses of her home till her parents think 
she is old enough to be married. Having arrived 
at this conclusion, they announce the fact; if the 
mere announcement is of no avail, they adopt 
strong measures. The lady's brother will politely 
come up to a friend in the street, and pleasantly 
remark: “You are just the fellow I wanted to 
see. My sister is fourteen years old; you must 
marry her.” No Albanian who respects himself 
rejects the proposal of his friend; in fact, he re- 
gards it as an honor, and knows that a refusal 
means a duel to the death. Like other more 
Western mortals, he may have a morbid curiosity 
regarding his friend’s sister’s personal appear- 
ance, and then he has recourse to the inevitable 
old woman, the entremetteuse in the true sense of 
the word, whose profession is to intervene in such 
eases. She calls on the bride, inspects her, and 
then returns to the expectant swain with a de- 
tailed account of the young lady’s qualities, of 
course colored in direct proportion to the fee she 
has received. Then the wedding day is fixed, 
and at last the happy pair are face to face. 

The etiquette of Albania requires the bride- 
groom to be coy and reluctant; it is considered 
degrading to his dignity to affect any tenderness 
for the fair sex, and therefore he is bound to 
offer strong resistance to her approach. In 
marked contradistinction to the usual marriage 
ceremonies, which point to a capture of the bride, 
the Albanian customs indicate a capture of the 
bridegroom, and yet the whole race displays a 
degree of contempt for women which is not found 
in the most barbarous nations, It is worthy of 
remark also that in every family the males usual- 
ly go to the mosque, the females to church. 

The country has always been the wild nurse 
of savage men, the home of warriors ready to 
fight for any cause, or any leader who could pay 
them for their wounds and their blood. Only 
once in ancient history did they play a conspicu- 
ous part, and that was when Pyrrhus was their 
king. Once in modern times they have produced 
a great man, George Castriotes, who is known to 
the world as Scanderbeg, and who defeated Mo- 
hammed IT, the conqueror of Constantinople, and 
kept his mountain home free and independent 
till his death. The name Albania seems to have 
been given to this district—the old Epirus—dur- 
ing the later period of the Greek Empire 
Albania reasserted her independence, and with- 
stood the devastating hordes of Bulgarians as 
gallantly as she afterward opposed the Turks. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Srenok.—Wear your Spanish lace basque with black 
silk skirts, a deep over-skirt falling on a plain skirt 
that has a row of pointed passementerie around it. 
This is the best use you can make of what you now 
have. Paper your parlors with cream and gold or 
silver and pink papers. 

E.—A Sudde-colored or blue cashmere or wool di- 
agonal will be nice for a young girl's spring suit made 
with a kilt, apron over-skirt, basque, and double- 
breasted coat. Her hair should be worn banged and 
with a plaited Catogan loop, or else a long Marguerite 
braid hanging behind. 

Miss Hoover.—It is the present style, and a very 
pretty one, for the young lady who gives the tea to pre- 
side at the tea-urn, and both make and turn out the 
tea. She should have the assistance of a maid, who 
will pass the bread and butter, and replenish the hot 
water, cream, etc., etc 

G. E. M.—Enclose a card in an envelop and send to 
the lady whom you do not care to call upon; that an- 
swers every purpose. 

Katurnine.—One good way to be rid of self-con- 
sciousness is to get interested in some taste, pursuit, 
or charity. Let the tyranny of an idea get hold of you, 
and you will soon lose your self-conscionshess. 

Beiinpa Banerettr.—A mother’s duty to her son's 
fiancée is to present her to all her friends as honorably 
as she can, to welcome her and her family —in fact, to 
treat her with every kindness and distinction, 


yvivinga 
tea or a divner to welcome her into the family—and to 
treat every member of her circle kindly, aud to an- 


nounce to all her friends her pleasure in the engages 
ment, 

Ianoranor.—If Mr, and Mrs. B. invite you, you 
are bownd to call afterward. If you and your husband 
are invited, accept for both, and if one only can go, ex- 
plain it when you meet, except in case Of a dinner 
then decline for both, if there is any doubt about your 
husband being present, for people generally wish to 
have both seats or none at their dinner left vacant. 

E. W.—It is proper to use your title of ** Doctor” 
on your wedding invitations. If your bride is in travel- 
ling dress, you might go to church in your travelling 
suit, but it is not often done. It would be considere d 
eccentric, at least: a gentleman can change his coat 
in the vestry-room. We advise you to wear the Prince 
Albert frock-coat, a lavender tie, and lavender gloves ; 
you can, however, wear a dark blue or brown tie if 
you prefer, 

Mose.y.—If you and your son and daughter-in-law 
wish to unite in the invitation, it should read : ‘‘ Mrs. 
Jobn Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Smith, request the 
acres your company on Thursday, the fifteenth of 

ebruary, 17 North Broome Street, at eight o'clock,” 
giving, of course, the number of the house where the 
party is to be given. 

Apetatipe.—The duties of an usher at a home wed- 
ding are these: he brings all the guests up to present 
them to the newly married pair; he attends to things 
generally, and sees them off. Thert is no improprie ty 
in having married men for ushers. The bride's father 
should wear gloves. The mother, if she has pretty 
hair, should wear it dressed as she usually does. There 
is no necessity of a head-dress ; this, however, is a per- 
sonal question to be decided by the lady herself. It is 
perfectly proper for the bride and groom to carry the ir 
tranks on the same carriage as that in which they go 
themselves, if that is the most convenient way. E X- 
press people reverally attend to trunks, however. 

M. H. W.—No, cards are not left at an evening re- 
ception; you must call afterward. The same car 
which you use for calling does for all your visits and 
teas, and should bear your address. You have ad- 
dressed Pe letter correctly. 

L. F. M.—There is no Vice-President of the United 
States. The President of the Senate is acting Vice- 
President. But if the President dies, the Secretary of 
State becomes President, by an act which was passed 
last year by Congress; after bim the succession goes 
through the  cabine at. 

Bo ¥ —The small glasses inside the finger- 
howls are aa for rinsing the mouth. The best way 
to eat asparagus is to lift the end of the stalk with the 
fingers. Yes, the term “ good-morning” is leas familiar 
than “ good-by.” Lace bed-apreads are very much used, 
but perhaps not so much as Marseilles, Colored ones 
are but little used, 
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CHUR-BRISE. 
By KATHARINE READ LOCKWOOD. 


, ARION DERBY, tall, fair, exceptionally 
N beautiful, comes in from a brisk walk on 
the sands, strolls, bright-eyed and rosy and smil- 
ing, down the esplanade which fronts the Hygeia 
at Old Point Comfort, and drops into a chair in 
the pavilion. The wind blows freshly up from 
the Chesapeake, and the pavilion, which is built 
out into the water, is like the deck of a ship at 
Marion suggests a picture of fair, fresh 
March. She sits staring out on the dancing, 
breeze-tossed waters, her white gown blown about 
her, and her broad-brimmed hat caught in the 
gale and flapped impertinently about her bright 
face. Finally a rowdy blast tears it off her shin- 
ing head and carries it away in a mad frolic, for- 
tunately shoreward. Marion rushes for it with ex- 
asperation, but it eludes her pursuit, as hats will, 
and goes spinning just out of her reach down the 
anade. It is June, an off season at the Hy- 
geia, and the place is comparatively deserted. 
Marion had the chase all to herself, until, as she 
reached the ball-room, a young man standing in 
an open doorway darted forward ahead of the 
hat, caught it, and restored it—a young man with 
a dark, refined, handsome face. “ A Spaniard,” 
thought Marion as she took her hat, with eager 
thanks, and put it on, and held it down with two 
firm white hands. The young man looked at her 
with a sudden quickening of the pulses. Love 
at first sight happens just often enough in well- 
regulated modern society to redeem it from ab- 
Leonce Brissaye 
gave the careless, lovely girl before him his heart 
then and there. He gave her also a curious, 
pained expression. Let me see: it was like a 
man under sentence of death who an hour before 
his execution is shown a brilliant, mocking pan- 
orama of what life might be in beauty and sweet- 
There! I have given you the key-note of 
my story. 

Robert Derby and his and Marion’s cousin, 
Lily Fayre, came down the ball-room suddenly 
and joined our two. Robert was an army lieu- 
tepant on a month’s leave from his post in the 
far West. They were here for a fortnight, and 
Marion was chaperoning her brother’s desperate 
wooing of Lily, who blew hot one day and cold 
the next, a capricious little gypsy beauty, as con- 
tradictory as her name was to herself. Brissaye 
lifted his hat and walked away, as Robert ex- 
claimed: “Hullo! there you are, Marion. We 
have been looking for you all over the world.” 
Then, when Brissaye was out of hearing, ‘‘ Who’s 
your friend?” 

" “You ask too much. He had just caught my 
hat from the teeth of the wind when you came 
up.” 

“ Looks Spanish—Cuban,” suggested Lily. 

“Think so?” Robert demurred. “He looks 
more to me—” But at that moment the band 
tramped into the ball-room and cut short his sen- 
tence. They clashed and crashed a march which 
signified that it was dinner-time, 

The Hygeia is like a great conservatory, all out- 
of-doors, enclosed in sheets of glass giving on the 
sea and sky without. Every one is conspicuous ; 
every one sees every one else. In the middle of 
the airy, glaring dining-halls at a white-haired, 
white - bearded gentleman tranquilly eating his 
soup; next him sat Leonce, melancholy and dark. 
“Do you know who those two men are?” Robert 
Derby inquired, indicating the pair to an acquaint- 
ance who sat next him at table. 

“ Bishop-—Bishop Mainwaring, of the English 
Church. The other man is his secretary. Very 
unusual, able man, the bishop. Making a tour of 
this country. Had a diocese in Africa some- 
where.” 

‘“‘ Oh,” Robert said, and stared at the bishop; 
then at the secretary, but longer at the secretary. 
“That accounts. Picked him up there, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“ Picked whom up where ? 

“The dark fellow looks like a colored man.” 

“ What nonsense!” cried Marion. 

“What an idea!” Lily interjected. 

“ You're wrong there,” said the acquaintance. 
“He’sa Frenchman. Born in Algeria. I was told 
so by a friend of the bishop.” 

But Robert insisted. ‘“ Looks uncommonly as 
though he had darky blood in his veins. The 
type is unmistakable, for all his straight features.” 

Brissaye, glancing up, met Marion’s direct, 
cloudless gaze fixed upon him, She withdrew it 
tranquilly ; but a dark flush mounted to his swarthy 
face 

“The fellow knows we are talking about him,” 
Robert said, heartiessly, “See him blush.” 

“We did stare,’ Marion admitted. “I 
sorry. One can see he is very sensitive. 
looks like an artist.” 

“T knew a tonsorial artist once in New Or- 
leans who was the image of him. He called his 
shop The Studio, That branch of art.” 

Robert was blessed with an inquiring mind, 
and he liked to be right. In the course of the 
afternoon he instituted inquiries in regard to the 
English bishop and his companion, while Marion 
paid visits in the fort with Lily. After tea he 
spent ten minutes or so looking for the girls, 
whom he finally discovered in the breezy pavil- 
ion wrapped in shawls, The night was dropping 
down in her soft dark mantle; but the girls’ light 
dresses were still distinct in the faint starlight. 
Robert made himself entirely at home in a chair 
next Lily. ‘ We appear to be the only revellers,” 
said he, casting a casual glance about him. “ Let 
me see! What was it I had to tell you ?—yon, 
Marion, especially. Oh !—I was right about that 
private secretary; he is a cullud pusson, sure 
enough. Chaplain Ayres, of the fort, told me, 
and he had it from the bishop himself. So it 
comes straight. Of course he has white blood. 
His grandfather was a Frenchman ; an exiled mar- 
quis, in fact, who gambled away his patrimony. 
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He makes no secret of his birth, Ayres says. 
And the bishop did pick him up in Algeria. So 
Green was half right. But he shows the African 
distinetly. It’s enough to look at his wool. Hard 
to get the kink out of that.” 

A chair scraped behind them; some one walk- 
ed away quickly. Marion turned as quickly, with 
an uncomfortable misgiving. She laid her hand 
on her brother’s arm as the person who had been 
their unseen neighbor passed under a light on 
reaching the esplanade. 

“Oh, by George, I’m sorry for that!” Robert 
cried. “It’s the fellow himself. By George, I 
am sorry! But there’s no help for it. There’s 
nothing to be done. I couldn’t eat my words.” 

“How awfully sad!” sighed Marion. “Oh, 
how awfully sad! It’s like being under a curse 
or a doom, or being a pariah or a leper. Oh, 
isn’t it?” 

“No, not exactly,” Robert answered, prosaical- 
ly. ‘But it’s pretty rough. Yes, it is.” 

The next morning the guests at the hotel were 
greatly shocked to hear that the beautiful old 
bishop had died suddenly in the night. Heart- 
disease. His long, saintly life had been closed 
by “a death from the gods.” His secretary tele- 
graphed to England for directions from the bish- 
op’s friends. In accordance with these he left 
immediately for Baltimore, whence the remains 
would be forwarded to Liverpool. In reply to 
friendly inquiries he stated that he would not go 
to England himself. Poor soul! he could not, 
He was left penniless by this sudden stroke. 
Thus it chanced that within twenty-four hours 
after crossing their path he drifted beyond the 
horizon of the Derbys. 

In course of time Robert went back to his 
post triumphant, engaged. He would be pro- 
moted to his first lieutenancy within a year, 
when he would come East again and claim his 
bride. Meantime his sister would keep house 
for him—her first effort at house-keeping: she 
was barely out of school. 

Robert and Marion had been a week at Fort 
Cameron when, one afternoon, some fresh troops 
arrived from a point farther east. The Derbys 
were on horseback, a stone’s-throw from the fort, 
when these men marched in. Two other officers 
were of the riding party, and Marion was all ani- 
mation and gayety as she cantered along; she 
gave a casual glance only at the dusty soldiers ; 
neither she nor Robert recognized one of them. 
But Brissaye knew the brother and sister in a 
moment. He would never forget Marion’s love- 
ly face until he ceased to breathe. He looked at 
her, gasped, staggered as though he had received 
a blow in the face, pulled himself together, and 
tramped on, But in that flash he had decided 
that Cameron was no place for him, Apart from 
the torture that it would be to see Marion con- 
stantly, there was another reason. In spite of 
the distinct evidence of his African descent to 
Robert Derby’s keen vision, he had enlisted with- 
out difficulty as a white man. He had taken this 
means of coming West ; he had hoped to get away 
from any one who knew of his antecedents thus, 
and after he had served out his time in the army, 
to strike out for himself in some business in one 
of the growing frontier towns. He had a good 
deal of pluck and courage, but Fate seemed to 
have declared against him the day he arrived at 
Cameron. “ There isa brand on my forehead,” he 
groaned to himself as he tossed that night on his 
narrow bed. But he definitely made up his mind 
that he could not and would not stay on in a 
place where at any moment his accursed race 
might be thrown in his teeth, 

The next night the adjutant rapped up Robert 
Derby with an order from the commanding offi- 
cer. He was to take charge of a party of caval- 
rymen to go out in search of a man who had de- 
serted within an hour. The party must get off 
at daybreak, 

“You won't shoot him ?” Marion inquired, anx- 
iously, when she heard the news. ‘ Who is it?” 
“Private Lyons, of Company B,” which left her 
not much the wiser. Robert commended her to 
the good offices of Captain Sterne’s wife, who 
lived next door, and rode away at dawn. 

It was a long day’s march along the circuitous 
course of the Yellowstone. The theory was that 
the deserter had taken refuge in one of the many 
Indian camps near the river-banks. The Indians 
were given to good turns of this kind, But te- 
pee after tepee was ransacked without success. 

“T believe he struck across country, after all,” 
Robert said to himself. ‘ Poor devil! wonder 
if he knows how easy it is to get lost on these 
plains ?” 

He was standing at the entrance of a tepee 
as he made this reflection. Near by was seated 
a coal-black negro in Indian attire. “ Black white 
man,” grunted a young buck at his elbow. Rob- 
ert nodded ; it was a usual thing for negroes to 
become domesticated in Indian camps, as he was 
aware, Wlieve they were both popular and looked 
up to. 

The end of the expedition was a stage ranch 
forty miles from the fort. No news here of the 
deserter. It was useless to go farther, and the 
party settled down for the night in such quarters 
as the place offered. Robert fell heir to the 
doubtful hospitality of the one bed, innocent of 
sheets. As he settled down between the gray 
blankets he debated whether he were better or 
worse off than the wife of a friend of his who, 
travelling that way, rashly inquired of the ranch- 
man whether the sheets then on the bed were 
clean. The man was grieved and aggrieved. “A 
very respectable party slept in them last night; 
that’s all, ma’am.” They had been since ais- 
carded as an unnecessary luxury, 

The next day the soldiers retraced their way, 
following as before the winding river for some 
distance, then making for the fort by a shorter 
road, They re-searched several camps. In one 
of them Robert somewhat absently noticed an- 
other black white man, The latter was standing 
with his back to him, but Robert remarked his 
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closely waved hair-wool, and picked him out for 
what he was. A grim-visaged Crow handed him 
a pipe, which he accepted and smoked as Robert 
stood there. He was apparently an honored 
guest. “Every dog has his day,” Lieutenant 
Derby reflected as he strode away. He reached 
Cameron with his men without further delay, 
and reported his failure to find the man who had 
deserted, on the third day from his departure. 

Have you guessed that it was Brissaye whom 
he came upon smoking the pipe of peace in the 
Crow tepee? If you have, it was more than 
Robert did. His vision had been crossed by a 
woolly head, a swarthy neck, a form huddled in 
a blanket. But Brissaye it was. He had eluded 
his pursuers by hook or by crook on the first day 
of their ride. Then while they slept at the stage 
ranch he had made friends first with a squaw 
man (white), then with a squaw, next with a hos- 
pitable buck ; these had fed and lodged him, and 
in the end received him into their family. The 
terms of this treaty were being ratified when 
Derby rode along the second time. If Brissaye’s 
hosts suspected that he was the deserter the sol- 
diers were after, they showed no signs of it. 

That was in the early autumn. The winter 
went by monotonously under its heavy fall of 
snow. The hunting season opened as soon as 
the snow began to melt,and Derby went on a 
three days’ hunt from the fort with the first party 
that was made up. They went into camp in as 
marked a position as they could find in that mo- 
notonous if fascinating country. For fascination 
there is undoubtedly in the vast grand sweep of 
sky and land, of the same kind that holds one by 
the boundless sea. Derby strolled off by himself 
presently with his gun. 

“Don’t lose yourself,” some one called out to 
him. 

“No danger,” he called back; and, in truth, it 
struckshim as the simplest thing in the world to 
return to the camp by the way he had come. He 
wandered on and on, the serene uniformity of 
billowy plain confirming this impression by de- 
ceiving him as to the distance he had traversed. 
It was only when he began to feel hungry that 
he looked at his watch and saw that he had been 
gone three hours, resting and walking. Then he 
began to retrace his steps, and then he found 
that he had absolutely lost his bearings. After 
two more hours of wandering he dropped down 
exhausted. He had made no progress, He had 
been wandering round and round in a circle. 

It began to be late afternoon, and it began to 
be bitterly cold. Derby realized his situation in- 
tensely. He, for whom life was so fair, so sweet, 
so lovely—he, young, strong, blessed, before the 
light of another day might be lying frozen stiff 
on these peaceful, treacherous solitudes, or else 
torn limb from limb by wild beasts. His friends, 
his sister, his mother, his love—was all this over 
forhim? “Do you see this ?—oh God!” he cried, 
with Laertes. 

But in spite of growing exhaustion he kept 
moving, and thus he came all at once upon a 
tragedy that had been there before him. Ina 
little hillock from which the snow had melted, 
during the warm sun of the preceding day, all 
but a feathery white outline about the prone 
figure, lay a man wrapped in an Indian’s blanket. 
His composed, regularly beautiful features, his 
dark pallor, might have belonged to an antique 
statue. The blanket was huddled about his 
head; it was only when Derby pushed it aside 
that he became aware that the hair of the man 
before him was not that of one of his own race. 
And then he recognized him; then he saw that 
he had found, thus strangely, the secretary of 
the English bishop at Old Point Comfort. 

At first he thought he was dead, but the eye- 
lids quivered ever so slightly presently, as Rob- 
ert knelt beside the poor fellow and chafed the 
stony hands in his impulsive, warm-hearted way. 
Yes, he had seen the chap before, of course, at 
the Hygeia that time; but what was he doing in 
this Indian toggery? Brissaye moved feebly, 
and turned his head away from Derby, who was 
forthwith impressed by another association. 
Where, besides, had he seen the curly wool, the 
back of that shapely head and neck? Still 
chafing Brissaye’s hand, and presently pouring 
down his throat the last few drops of whiskey 
that remained in his flask, the association of 
ideas strengthened and pervaded him. This was 
the black white man he had noticed in the te- 
pee when he had searched it for the deserter 
from the fort on his return route, There was 
something in the desperate patience of the face 
before him which stirred the very depths of Rob- 
ert’s nature. Through what great straits had 
this poor soul come to this last strait of all? 
Slowly Brissaye’s mournful eyes unclosed, looked 
at Robert, and knew him. It was the final blow; 
he gazed from right to left, wildly, weakly, like 
a hunted creature at bay. ‘“ You're all right,” 
said Robert, encouragingly, beginning to pull off 
his overcoat to give to the other. “Keep up 
your pluck. I’ve strayed off from my party, but 
they'll come up with us presently, and look out 
for us both.” 

But, as he spoke, the deadly, lonely stillness 
was broken by an ominous sound—the howling 
of a wolf. He listened keenly, realized the voice 
of the foe, and met the emergency. “I’ve come 
to the end of my rope,” he said to himself, tran- 
quilly, as he shouldered his rifle. He had but 
three cartridges left, but he fired one. Joy! his 
shot was answered. He fired again unhesitating- 
ly, and this time was assured by the response 
that his friends were close at hand. His last 
discharge brought them to him before night's 
solemn shadows had closed in on him and his 
companion. Robert Derby was not one of those 
on whom falls the shadow of an early doom. 

He had dropped on his knees again beside 
Brissaye as soon as he was assured that he was 
rescued. But Leonce was far away. Death the 
comforter, Death the savior, had come to him, 
and led him into the safe and blessed haven that 





awaits at last inevitably all weary hearts. He 
Jay crowned and mantled in the great final dig- 
nity when the party of soldiers stood about him 
with exclamations of pity and surprise. But no 
one recognized him then or afterward as the de- 


serter of last year from Fort Cameron. That 
was his slender compensation and amends. 
They carried Brissaye back to the fort. Some- 


thing in the pathetic melancholy of his face 
moved them to do this, instead of burying him 
where they found him. Robert told Marion the 
story, and the girl came softly and shed a tear or 
two as Leonce lay in the deep peace of his bless- 
ed release. Some flowers had come to her by 
express that day from her lover in the East. 
Something moved her to lay all of these on Bris- 
saye’s still breast. 

And so it is well with him on whom destiny 
weighed so heavily. 


“ Buried away out of sight altogether, 
Out of the ages of worldly weather.” 








A GROUP OF QUEENS. 


HE Queens in southern Europe are a remark- 

ably interesting group of women. The Queen 
of Roumania, or Carmen Sylva, is not only a poet- 
ess, and full of picturesque romance, but she lately 
underwent examination for a diploma that might 
give her a right to do certain teaching in the 
schools. Everybody knows of the skilful man- 
ner in which Christina, the Queen of Spain, per- 
forms her unwonted duties. And now Margaret 
of Savoy, the Queen of Italy, is to appear as an 
author, with her stories founded on the legends 
of the Middle Ages. Among the various lan- 
guages spoken fluently by this Queen is English, 
in which she reads every new book of impor- 
tance, keeping herself posted on English politics 
and gossip. In religious matters she is neither 
too liberal nor too devote, and she is a passionate 
patriot. In person she is lovely, fair and bright, 
more graceful than majestic, with a feminine 
sweetness very attractive in a royal personage. 
Her family relations are perfect; she is the inti- 
mate friend of her young son, the Prince of Na- 
ples; and often seen on the streets and among 
the shops, she is idolized by the Roman peo- 
ple. 


THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtuor or “ A Laoptoran,” “ Far From Tur Mappina 
Crown,” “*Tue Mayor or CasTgeRsRiIpGR,” eto. 





CHAPTER XLIII.—( Continued.) 


“TLL put it here,” said Fitzpiers, placing the 

bottle on a ledge beside him. “The sin of 
not having warned you will not be upon my head 
at any rate, amongst my other sins. I am now 
going, and I will send somebody to you. Your 
father does not know that you are here, so I sup- 
pose I shall be bound to tell him?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Fitzpiers left the cot, and the stroke of his 
feet was soon immersed in the silence that per- 
vaded the spot. Grace remained kneeling and 
weeping, she hardly knew how long, and then she 
sat up, covered poor Giles’s features, and went 
toward the door where her husband had stood. 
No sign of any other comer greeted her ear, the 
only perceptible sounds being the tiny cracklings 
of the dead leaves, which, like a feather-bed, had 
not yet done rising to their normal level where 
indented by the pressure of her husband’s reced- 
ing footsteps. It reminded her that she had 
been struck with the change in his aspect; the 
extremely intellectual look that had always been 
in his face was wrought to a finer phase by thin- 
ness; and a careworn dignity had been super- 
added. She returned to Winterborne’s side, and 
during her meditations another tread drew near 
the door, entered the outer room, and halted at 
the entrance of the chamber where Grace was. 

“What—Marty !” said Grace. 

“Yes. I have heard,” said Marty, whose de- 
meanor had lost all its girlishness under the 
stroke that seeined almost literally to have bruised 
her. 

“He died for me!” murmured Grace, heavily. 

Marty did not fully comprehend, and she an- 
swered, “He belongs to neither of us now, and 
your beauty is no more powerful with him than 
my plainness. I have come to help you, ma’am. 
He never cared for me, and he cared much for 
you; but he cares for us both alike now.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, Marty!” 

Marty said no more, but knelt over Winter- 
borne from the other side. 

“Did you meet my hus—Mr. Fitzpiers ?” 

“No,” 

“Then what brought you here ?” 

“T come this way sometimes. I have got to go 
to the further side of the wood this time of the 
year, and am obliged to get there before four 
o’clock in the morning, to begin heating the 
oven for the early baking. I have passed by 
here often at this time.” 

Grace looked at her quickly. 
know I was here ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Did you tell anybody ?” 

“No. I knew you lived in the hut, that he 
had gied it up to ye, and lodged out himself.” 

“Did you know where he lodged ?” 

“No. That I couldn’t find out. 
Delborough ?” 

“No. It was not there, Marty. Would it had 
been! It would have saved—saved—” To 
check her tears she turned, and seeing a book in 
the window-bench took it up. “Look, Marty, 


“Then did you 


Was it at 
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this is a Psalter. He was not an outwardly re- 
ligious man, but he was pure and perfect in his 
heart. Shall we read a psalm over him ?” 

“Oh yes—we will—with all my heart!” 

Grace opened the thin brown book, which poor 
Giles had kept at hand mainly for the conven- 
ience of whetting his penknife upon its leather 
covers. She began to read in that rich, devo- 
tional voice peculiar to women only on such occa- 
sions. When it was over, Marty said, “I should 
like to pray for his soul.” 

“So should I,” said her companion. 
must not.” 

“Why? Nobody would know.” 

Geace could not resist the argument, influenced 
as che was by the sense of making amends for 
having neglected him in the body ; and their ten- 
der voices united and filled the narrow room with 
supplicatory murmurs that a Calvinist might have 
envied. They had hardly ended when new and 
more numerous footfalls were audible; also per- 
sons in conversation, one of whom Grace recog- 
nized as her father. 

She rose, and went to the outer apartment, in 
which there was only such light as beamed from 
the inner one. Melbury and Mrs. Melbury were 
standing there. 

“IT don’t reproach you, Grace,” said her father 
with an estranged manner, and in a voice not 
at all like his old voice. ‘“ What has come upon 
you and us is beyond reproach, beyond weeping 
and beyond wailing. Perhaps I drove you to 


“But we 


, 


it. But Iam hurt; I am scourged; I am aston- 
ished. In the face of this there is nothing to be 
said.” 


Without replying, Grace turned and glidedfback 

to the inner chamber. “ Marty,” she said, quick- 
ly, “I cannot look my father in the face until he 
knows the true circumstances of my life here. 
Go and tell him—what you have told me—what 
you saw—that he gave up his house to me.” 
” She sat down, her face buried in her hands, 
and Marty went, and after a short absence re- 
turned. Then Grace rose, and going out, asked 
her father if he had met her husband. 

“ Yes,” said Melbury. 

“And you know all that has happened 

“I do. Forgive me, Grace, for suspecting ye 
of worse than rashness—I ought to know ye bet- 
ter. Are you coming with me to what was once 
your home ?” 

“ “No, Istay here with him. 
of me any more.” 

The unwonted, perplexing, agitating relations 
in which she had stood to Winterborne quite late- 
ly—brought about by Melbury’s own contrivance 
—could not fail to soften the natural anger of a 
parent at her more recent doings. “ My daugh- 
ter, things are bad,” he rejoined. “ But why do 
you persevere to make ’em worse? What good 
can you do to Giles by staying here with him? 
Mind, I ask no questions. I don’t inquire why 
you decided to come here, or anything as to what 
your course would have been if he had not died, 
though I know there’s no deliberate harm in ye. 
As for me, I have lost all claim upon you, and 
I make no complaint. But I do say that by 
coming back with me now you will show no 
less kindness to him, and escape any sound of 
shame.” 

“ But I don’t wish to escape it.” 

“Tf you don’t on your own account, cannot rou 
wish to on mine and hers? Nobody except our 
household knows that you have left home. Then 
why should you by a piece of perverseness bring 
down my hairs with sorrow to the grave?” 

“Tf it were not for my husband—” she began, 
moved by his words. ‘“ But how can I meet him 
there? How can any woman who is not a mere 
man’s creature join him after what has taken 
place?” 

“He would go away again rather than keep 
you out of my house.” 

” “ How do you know that, father ?” 

“We met him on our way here, and he told 
us so,” said Mrs. Melbury. ‘“ He had said some- 
thing like it before. He seems very much upset 
altogether.” 

“He declared to her when he came to our 
house that he would wait for time and devotion 
to bring about his forgiveness,” said her hus- 
band. “That was it, wasn’t it, Luey ?” 

“Yes, That he would not intrude upon you, 
Grace, till you gave him absolute permission,” 
Mrs. Melbury added. 

This antecedent considerateness in Fitzpiers 
was as welcome to Grace as it was unexpected ; 
and though she did not desire his presence, she 
was sorry that by her retaliatory fiction she had 
given him a different reason for avoiding her, 
She made no further objections to accompanying 
her parents, taking them into the inner room to 
give Winterborne a last look, and gathering up 
the two or three things that belonged to her. 
While she was doing this the two women came 
who had been called by Melbury, and at their 
heels poor Creedle. 

“Forgive me, but I can’t rule my mourning 
nohow as a man should, Mr. Melbury,” he said. 
“T ha’n’t seen him since Thursday se’night, and 
have wondered for days and days where he’s 
been keeping. There was I expecting him to 
come and tell me to wash out the cider barrels 
against the making, and here was he.... Well, 
I’ve knowed him from table-high; I kndwed his 
father—used to bide about upon two sticks in 
the sun afore he died —and now I’ve seen the 
end of the family, which we can ill afford to lose, 
wi’ such a scanty lot of good folk in Hintock 
as we've got. And now Robert Creedle will be 
nailed up in parish boards ‘a b’lieve, and nobody 
will glutch down a sigh for he!” 

They started for home, Marty and Creedle re- 
maining behind. For a time Grace and her fa- 
ther walked side by side without speaking. It 
was just in the blue of the dawn, and the chilling 
tone of the sky was reflected in her cold, wet 
face. The whole wood seemed to be a house of 
death, pervaded by loss to its uttermost length 
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and breadth. Winterborne was gone, and the 
copses seemed to show the want of him; those 
young trees, so many of which he had planted, 
and of which he had spoken so truly when he 
said that he should fall before they fell, were at 
that very moment sending out their roots in the 
direction that he had given them with his subtle 
hand. 

“One thing made it tolerable to us that your 
husband should come back to the house,” said 
Melbury at last. “The death of Mrs. Char- 
mond.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Grace, arousing slightly to the 
recollection ; “he told me so.” 

“ Did he tell you how she died ? 
death as Giles’s. She was shot—by a disappoint- 
ed lover. It occurred in Germany. The unfor- 
tunate man shot himself afterward. He was that 
South Carolina gentleman of very passionate na- 
ture, who used to haunt this place to force her 
to an interview, and followed her about every- 
where. So ends the brilliant Felice Charmond 
—once a good friend to me—but no friend to 
you,” 

“TI can forgive her,” said Grace, absently. 
“Did Edgar tell you of this ?” 

“No; but he put a London newspaper, giving 
an account of it, on the hall table, folded in such 
a way that we should see it. It will be in the 
Sherton paper this week, no doubt. To make 
the event more solemn still to him he had just 
before had sharp words with her, and left her. 
He told Lucy this, as nothing about him appears 
in the newspaper. And the cause of the quarrel 
was, of all people, she we've left behind us,” 

“Do you mean Marty?” Grace spoke the 
words but perfunctorily. For, pertinent and 
pointed as Melbury’s story was, she had no heart 
for it now. 

“Yes. Marty South.” Melbury persisted in 
his narrative, to divert her from her present grief, 
if possible. ‘“ Before he went away she wrote him 
a letter, which he kept in his pocket a long while 
before reading. He chanced to pull it out in 
Mrs. Charmond’s presence, and read it out loud. 
It contained something which teased her very 
much, and that led to the rupture. She was 
following him to make it up when she met with 
her terrible death,” 

Melbury did not know enough to give the gist 
of the incident, which was that Marty South’s 
letter had been concerning a certain personal 
adornment common to herself and Mrs. Char- 
mond. Her bullet reached its billet at last. 
The scene between Fitzpiers and Felice had been 
sharp as only a scene can be which arises out of 
the mortification of one woman by another in the 
presence of a lover. True, Marty had not effect- 
ed it by word of mouth; the charge about the 
locks of hair was made simply by Fitzpiers read- 
ing her letter to him aloud to Felice in the play- 
fully ironical tones of one who had become a 
little weary of his situation, and was finding his 
friend, in the phrase of George Herbert, a “ flat 
delight.” He had stroked those false tresses 
with his hand many a time without knowing 
them to be transplanted, and it was impossible 
when the discovery was so abruptly made to 
avoid being finely satirical, despite her generous 
disposition. 

That was how it had begun, and tragedy had 
been its end. On his abrupt departure she had 
followed him to the station, but the train was 
gone; and in travelling to Baden in search of 
him she had met his rival, whose reproaches led 
to an altercation, and the death of both. Of that 
precipitate scene of passion and crime Fitzpiers 
had known nothing till he saw an account of it 
in the papers, where, fortunately for himself, no 
mention was made of lis prior acquaintance with 
the unhappy lady; nor was there any allusion to 
him in the subsequent inquiry, the double death 
being attributed to some gambling losses, though 
in point of fact neither one of them had visited 
the tables. 

Melbury and his daughter drew near their 
house, having seen but one living thing on their 
way, a squirrel, which did not run up its tree, 
but dropping the sweet chestnut which it earried, 
cried chut-chut-chut, and stamped with its hind- 
legs on the ground. When the roofs and chim- 
neys of the homestead began to emerge from the 
screen of boughs, Grace started, and checked her- 
self in her abstracted advance. 

“You clearly understand,” she said to her step- 
mother, some of her old misgiving returning, 
“that [am coming back only on condition of his 
leaving as he promised? Will you let him know 
this, that there may be no mistake ?” 

Mrs. Melbury, who had had some long private 
talks with Fitzpiers, assured Grace that she need 
have no doubts on that point, and that he would 
probably be gone by the evening. Grace then 
entered with them into Melbury’s wing of the 
house, and sat down listlessly in the parlor while 
her step-mother went to Fitzpiers. 

The prompt obedience to her wishes which the 
surgeon showed did honor to him, if anything 
could. Before Mrs, Melbury had returned to the 
room, Grace, who was sitting in the parlor win- 
dow-bench, saw her husband go from the door 
under the increasing light of morning, with a bag 
in his hand. While passing through the gate he 
turned his head. The fire-light of the room she 
sat in threw her figure into dark relief against 
the window as she looked through the panes, and 
he must have seen her distinctly. In a moment 
he went on, the gate fell to, and he disappeared. 
At the hut she had declared that another had 
displaced him; and now she had banished him. 


It was no such 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Firzprers had hardly been gone an hour when 
Grace began to sicken. The next day she kept 
her room. Old Jones was called in; he mur- 
mured some statements in which the words “ fe- 
verish symptoms” occurred. Grace heard them, 





and guessed the means by which she had brought 
this visitation upon herself. 

One day while she still lay there with her head 
throbbing, wondering if she were really going to 
join him who had gone before, Grammer Oli- 
ver came to her bedside. “I don’t know whe’r 
this is meant for you to take, ma’am,” she said. 
“But I have found it on the table. It was 
left by Marty, 1 think, when she came this morn- 
ing.” 

Grace turned her hot eyes upon what Grammer 
held up. It was the phial left at the hut by her 
husband when he had begged her to take some 
drops of its contents if she wished to preserve 
herself from falling a victim to the malady which 
had pulled down Winterborne. She examined it 
as well as she could. The liquid was of an opal- 
ine hue, and bore a label with an inscription in 
Italian. He had probably got it in his wander- 
ings abroad. She knew but little Italian, but 
could understand that the cordial was a febrifuge 
of some sort. Her father, her mother, and all 
the household were anxious for her recovery, and 
she resolved to obey her husband’s directions. 
Whatever the risk, if any, she was prepared to 
run it. A glass of water was brought, and the 
drops dropped in. 

The effect, though not miraculous, was remark- 
able. In less than an hour she felt calmer, cool- 
er, better able to reflect, less inclined to fret and 
chafe and wear herself away. She took a few 
drops more. From that time the fever retreated, 
and went out like a damp conflagration. 

“How clever he is!” she said, regretfully. 
“Why could he not have had more principle, so 
as to turn his great talents to good account? Per- 
haps he has saved my useless life. But he doesn’t 
know it, and doesn’t care whether he has saved 
it or not, and on that account will never be told 
by me. Probably he only gave it to me in the 
arrogance of his skill, to show the greatness of 
his resources beside mine, as Elijah drew down 
fire from heaven.” 

As soon as she had quite recovered from this 
foiled attack upon her life, Grace went to Marty 
South’s cottage. The current of her being had 
again set toward the lost Giles Winterborne. 

“ Marty,” she said, “ we both loved him. 
will go to his grave together.” 

Great Hintock church stood at the upper part 
of the village, and could be reached without pass- 
ing through the street. In the dusk of the late 
September day they went thither by secret ways, 
walking mostly in silence side by side, each busied 
with her own thoughts. Grace had a trouble ex- 
ceeding Marty’s, that haunting sense of having 
put out the light of his life by her own hasty do- 
ings. She had tried to persuade herself that he 
might have died of his illness even if she had 
not taken possession of his house. Sometimes 
she succeeded in her attempt; sometimes she did 
not. 

They stood by the grave together, and though 
the sun had gone down, they could see over the 
woodland for miles, and down to the vale in which 
he had been accustomed to descend every year 
with his portable mill and press to make cider 
about this time. 

Perhaps Grace’s first grief, the discovery that 
if he had lived he could never have claimed her, 
had some power in softening this, the second. 
On Marty’s part there was tle same considera- 
tion; never would she have been his. As no an- 
ticipation of gratified affection had been in exist- 
ence while he was with them, there was none to 
be disappointed now that he had gone. 

Grace was abased when, by degrees, she found 
that she had never understood Giles as Marty 
had done. Marty South alone, of all the women 
in Hintock and the world, had approximated to 
Winterborne’s level of intelligent intercourse with 
nature. In that respect she had formed the com- 
plement to him in the other sex, had lived as his 
counterpart, had subjoined her thought to his as 
a corollary. 

The casual glimpses which the ordinary pop- 
ulation bestowed upon that wondrous world of 
sap and leaves called the Hintock woods had 
been with these two, Giles and Marty, a clear 
gaze. They had been possessed of its finer mys- 
teries as of commonplace knowledge; had been 
able to read its hieroglyphs as ordinary writing; 
to them the sights and sounds of night, winter, 
wind, storm, amid those dense boughs, which 
had to Grace a touch of the uncanny, and even the 
supernatural, were simple occurrences, whose ori- 
gin, continuance, and laws they foreknew. They 
had planted together, and together they had fell- 
ed; together they had, with the run of the years, 
mentally collected those remoter signs and sym- 
bols which seen in few were of runic obscurity, 
but all together made an alphabet. From the 
light lashings of the twigs upon their faces when 
brushing through them in the dark, they could 
pronounce upon the species of the tree whence 
they stretched; from the quality of the wind’s 
murmur through a bough, they could in like man- 
ner name its sort afar off. They knew by a 
glance at a trunk if its heart were sound, or 
tainted with incipient decay, and by the state of 
its upper twigs the stratum that had been reach- 
ed by its roots. The artifices of the seasons were 
seen by them from the conjurer’s own point of 
view, and not from that of the spectator’s. 

“He ought to have married you, Marty, and 
nobody else in the world!” said Grace, with con- 
viction, after thinking somewhat in the above 
strain. 

Marty shook her head. “In all our out-door 
days and years together, ma’am,” she replied, 
“the one thing he never spoke of to me was 
love; nor I to him.” 

“Yet you and he could speak in a tongue that 
nobody else knew—not even my father, though 
he came nearest knowing—the tongue of the 
trees and fruits and flowers themselves.” 

She could indulge in mournful fancies like 
this to Marty, but the hard core to her grief 
—which Marty’s had not—remained. Had she 
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been sure that Giles’s death resulted entirely 
from his exposure, it would have driven her well- 
nigh to insanity ; but there was always that bare 
possibility that his exposure had only precipitated 
what was inevitable. She longed to believe that 
it had not done even this. 

There was only one man whose opinion on the 
circumstances she would be at all disposed to 
trust. Her husband was that man. Yet to ask 
him it would be necessary to detail the true condi- 
tions in which she and Winterborne had lived dur- 
ing these three or four critical days that followed 
her flight, and in withdrawing her original defiant 
announcement on that point there seemed a weak- 
ness she did not care to show. She never doubt- 
ed that Fitzpiers would believe her if she made 
a clean confession of the actual situation; but 
to volunteer the correction would seem like sig- 
nalling for a truce, and that in her present 
frame of mind was what she did not feel the 
need of. 


It will probably not appear a surprising state- 
ment, after what has been already declared of 
Fitzpiers, that the man whom Grace’s fidelity 
could not keep faithful was stung into passion- 
ate throbs of interest concerning her by her 
avowal of the contrary. 

He declared to himself that he had never 
known her dangerously full compass if she were 
capable of such a reprisal, and, melancholy as 
it may be to admit the fact, his own humiliation 
and regret engendered a smouldering admiration 
of her. 

He passed a month or two of great misery at 
Exbury, the place to which he had retired—quite 
as much misery indeed as Grace, could she have 
known of it, would have been inclined to inflict 
upon any living creature, how much soever he 
might have wronged her. Then a sudden hope 
dawned upon him; he wondered if her affirma- 
tion was true. He asked himself whether it was 
not the act of a woman whose natural purity and 
innocence had blinded her to the contingencies 
of such an announcement, His wide experience 
of the sex had taught him that, in many cases, 
women who ventured on hazardous matters did 
so because they lacked an imagination sensuous 
enough to feel their full force. In this light 
Grace’s bold avowal might merely have denoted 
the desperation of one who was a child to the 
realities of obliquity. 

Fitzpiers’s mental sufferings and suspense led 
him at last to take a melancholy journey to the 
neighborhood of Little Hintock, and here he hov- 
ered for hours around the scene of the purest 
emotional experiences that he had ever known 
in his life. He walked about the woods that 
surrounded Melbury’s house, keeping out of sight 
like a criminal. It was a fine evening, and on 
his way homeward he passed near Marty South's 
cottage. As usual she had lighted her candle 
without closing her shutters; he saw her within 
as he had seen her many times before. 

She was polishing tools, and though he had 
not wished to show himself he could not resist 
speaking to her through the half-open door. 
‘* What are you doing that for, Marty?” 

“ Because I want to clean them, They are not 
mine.” He could see, indeed, that they were not 
hers, for one was a spade, large and heavy, and 
another was a billhook which she could only 
have used with both hands. The spade, though 
not a new one, had been so completely burnished 
that it was bright as silver. 

Fitzpiers somehow divined that they were Giles 
Winterborne’s, and he put the question to her. 

She replied in the affirmative. 
to keep ’em,” she said ; “ 
ple mill and press, 
to be sold, they say.” 

“Then I will buy it for you,” said Fitzpiers, 
“That will be making you a return for a kind- 
ness you did me.” His glance fell upon the girl’s 
rare-colored hair, which had grown again. “ Oh, 
Marty, those locks of yours—and that letter!. . 
But it was a kindness to send it, nevertheles 
he added, musingly. 

After this there was confidence between them ; 
such confidence as there had never been before. 
Marty was shy, indeed, of speaking about the let- 
ter and her motives in writing it; but she thank- 
ed him warmly for his promise of the cider press. 
She would travel with it in the autumn season as 
he had done, she said. She would be quite strong 
enough, with old Creedle as an assistant. 


“T am going 
but I ean’t get his ap- 
I wish I could; it is going 
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“Ah! there was one nearer to him than vou,’ 
said Fitzpiers, referring to Winterborne. “ One 
who lived where he lived, and was with him when 
he died.” 

Then Marty, suspecting that he did not know 
the true circumstances, from the fact that Mrs. 
Fitzpiers and himself were living apart, told him 
of Giles’s generosity to Grace in giving up his 
house to her, at the risk, and possibly the sacri- 
fice, of his own life. When the surgeon heard 
it he almost envied Giles his chivalrous character 
He expressed a wish to Marty that his visit to 
her should be kept secret, and went home thought- 
ful, feeling that in more than one sense his jour- 
ney to Hintock had not been in vain. 

He would have given much to win Grace's for- 
giveness then. But whatever he dared hope for 
in that kind from the future, there was nothing 
to be done yet, while Giles Winterborne’s memo- 
ry was green. To wait was imperative. A little 
time might melt her frozen thoughts, and lead 
her to look on him with toleration, if not with 
love. 


—_— 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Weeks and months of mourning for Winter. 
borne had been passed by Grace in the soothing 
monotony of the memorial act to which she and 
Marty had devoted themselves. Twice a week 
the pair went in the dusk to Great Hintock, and 
like the two mourners in Cumbeline, sweetened 

(Continued on page 229, Supplement.) 
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Fic. 1.—AUMONIERE 


Fig. 7.—FRONTAL, OR ALTAR-CLOTH. 


Fine Twine. 

N Englishman touring round the world 
writes that among all the queer and pe- 
culiar articles brought to the ship and offered 
by the natives of the South Sea Islands, pearls, 
shells, and other trifles, the greatest curiosity 
was six fathoms of fine twine made from hu- 
man hair. In the long ago they also fashion- 

ed fish-lines from the same material, 





Embroidery Designs from the Royal 
School of Art Needle-Work. 
Figs. 1-12. 

Sie accompanying designs will serve to 

show that English women have again 
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Fie. 3—POMEGRANATE DESIGN FOR AUMONIERE, FIG. 2. 
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Fie. 2.—AUMONIERE.—[{Sre Fie. 3.) 


many applications were made for it to the 
school that in the spring of last year an ex- 
hibition of specimens of church embroidery, 
worked by its members, was held at the school 
with such success as to lend a great impetus 
to the advancement of the art, and it has now 
become incorporated with the other branches 
of needle-work, and many beautiful specimens 
are produced, of which a few sketches are 
here given. 

Fig. 1 is an alms-bag of crimson velvet, on 
which the monogram is embroidered in gold- 
colored silk. 

Fig. 2 is of thick white corded silk; the 
pomegranate in the design, of which a working 
pattern is given in Fig. 3, is solidly worked with 
gold Japanese thread in basket stitch ; the sur- 
rounding leaves are in olive green silk, beau 
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Fie. 5.—DESK OR PULPIT HANGING, 
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Fie. 11.—HANGING PIN- 
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Fie. 12,—CANADIAN WORK-BAG. 


tifully shaded, and out- 
lined, first with gold 
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selle; both these bags 
are finished off with cord 
round the edges. 

Fig. 4 is a desk hang. 
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tion, because it was sup- 
posed to be monopolized 
by members of religious 
houses. However, so Figs. 1-12.—EMBROIDERY 


DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL 


opportunity for the intro. 
duction of colors. The 
Fic. 6—FRONTAL, OR ALTAR-CLOTH. material is rich white 


silk ; a ground of crimson 


SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. is laid between the me- 
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dallions and the pattern, which is worked separately in gold- 
colored silk, is then couched down with gold cord, and the 
crimson ground appears to be inlaid; it is finished off with 
crimson, white, and gold fringe. 

Fig. 5 is another desk hanging. It is of green silk, the de- 
sign being embroidered in beautifully blended colored silks, 
outlined with gold thread, and has a fringe of mingled eccle- 
siastical colors. 

Fig. 6 is a very beautiful and elaborate altar-cloth of crim- 
son velvet. The central cross is worked in basket stitch with 
Japanese gold thread; the monogram and the circle enclosing 
the medallion are worked on white silk in satin stitch with 
gold-colored silk. The crown of thorns is also gold-colored 
silk, and the rays which spring 
from the cross are formed with 
louble gold thread couched down, 
The “ fleurs-de-lis” are of Japanese 
gold, raised, and sewn with orange 
silk; the tendrils and small leaves 
springing from them, of gold thread 
and spangles. The other pow- 
derings are in colored silks, out- 
lined with gold; tendrils, leaves, 
and dots, of gold thread and span- 
gles. The decoration of the super- 
frontal corresponds—“fleur-de-lis” 
in gold and crosses in colored silk 
outlined with gold alternating. It 



















Lace Japor 
ror Heart- 
SHAPED 
Dress. 
For descrip- 
tion see Suppl. 


Fig. 1.—Sprine Tartor Jacket.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3938: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 44-54. 


Strrirep Woot Costume. 
For description see Supplemcut, 
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with a darker shade of the same color; the flowers, also work- 
ed in feather stitch, are bright gold-color, with the dots put in 
solidly in a lighter shade. 

Fig. 9 is another cushion ; its material is olive green velveteen, 
and the design is adapted from a very quaint and beautiful one 
It is solidly worked throughout, the intertwining stems and 
leaves in skilfully shaded greens, so that they stand out softly 
and well from the ground, whilst the flowers are all blended 
shades of Italian pink, salmon, and yellow. 

Fig. 10 is a letter-rack of brass, having 
vet bearing primroses, which are worked in solid emb 
in the natural tints of the plant. 

The hanging pin-cushion, Fig. 11, is of pale primrose-colored 
satin; the small circular pan- 
el in the centre, which is of 
green, has also a spray of 


a panel of green vel- 


romery 















primroses. 

Fig. 12 is a very pretty 
work-bag of the kind called 
Canadian. Itis made of olive 
green cloth, with sprays of 
primroses embroidered on the 
flap, which contains a needle 


book. 


VELVET CoL“ar 
with Lace PLas 
TRON 
For description 
see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Sprine Tator Jacket.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3938: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VII., Figs 44 54 


CASHMERE CosTUME. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Dertatt or Appriqgvué EMBroipery FOR 
Purr Cusnion, Fie. 1, Pace 216. 


is handsomely finished off with lines of gold cord 
sewn down with orange, and has heavy fringes of 
colored silk. 

Fig. 7 is another superfrontal, which, being 
very handsome and elaborate in itself, does not 
need so much work on the frontal, which can be 
of white silk. It is of green silk, the border lines 
being all worked in gold; white velvet is inserted 
under the design, which is embroidered in raised 
crimson and gold-colored silk. 

These few sketches will serve to show that the 
Royal School of Art Needle-Work has not only 
brought all its varied resources of artistic know- 
ledge and skill to bear on the subjéct of church 
embroidery, but something of the real devotional 
feeling which inspired English ladies in the old 
days, and which helped to make the “ opus Angli- 
canum,” or English work, coveted by all the na- 
tions of the world. 

Next on our sheet are two cushions of striking 
beauty. Fig. 8 is a form of the same design from 
which a chair back given in Bazar No. 10 of the 
current volume is arranged. It is of dark brown 
velveteen ; the leaves are worked with dead brown 
crewels in long and short stitch, and solidly veined 
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For description see Supplement, 
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THE PASTEUR FILTER COMPANY. 


Harper's MaGazine for April, to be published 
March 22d, contains a page advertisement of 
the “ Pasteur Filter,” which will interest the read- 
ers of Harper’s Werkty. The Filter in its 
most effective form is used under the usual 
city pressure, being permanently attached to 
the water-pipes. For family use four sizes are 
made, giving from one to fifteen gallons per 
hour of germ-proof water. The New York 
wholesale and retail departments are at 469 
Greenwich Street.—[ Adv. } 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ONE OF THE BEST TONICS. 

Dr. A. Arkinson, Prof. Materia Medica and Derma- 
tology, in College of Physicians and Surgeons, Balti- 
more, Md., says: “It makes a pleasant drink, and is 
one of our best tonics in the shape of the phosphates 
in soluble form.’’—[{ Adv. } 





MORE MONEY FOR YOUR WORK. 

Impxove the good opportunities that are offered you 
and you will receive more money for your labor. 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, will mail you, free, 
full information shewing how you can make from #5 
to $25 and upwards a day and live at home, wherever 
you may be located. You had better write to them 
at once. A number have made over $50 in a day. 
is new. Capital not required; Hallett & Co. 
start you. Both sexes; all ages. Grand success at- 
tends every worker. Send your address at once and 
eee for yourself.—[Adv.} 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Perrrot.y pure soap 

may be made. I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 
your pure La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cuas. 8. Hieers' “ La Bette” Bovevet Tor.rt Soap 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of GLyorRine, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
aud Infants,—(Adv.} 





My husband is devoted, 
His home he ne'er forsakes, 
For I have made him happy 
With one of Riresx’s Shaving-Cakes.—[Adv.} 





For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex 
haustion, and lack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pnrity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economicai than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Rorat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


og REAL /y, 
FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 


6¢7¢~EREALINE Flakes” is the most 

digestible and nutritious of all 
cereal foods. It is unequaled for muffins, 
Porridge, Griddle-cakes, Puddings, Waf- 
fies, Soups and Desserts of all kinds. 








When once introduced it is as absolute 
a necessity in every well-ordered house- 
hold as are pepper and salt. 


Cergaine M’r'’c Co., Cotumsus, Inp. 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radicall 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the 
pean which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 


nous #tuffe can accomplish. Address 
= a SOLLAM, 08 East 20th St., New York. 





and Congr! all Superfuous Hair from | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


THE CENUINE 


Jaa Horns Mart Extract. 


THE FAVORITE 


TONIC and NUTRIENT, 


recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


The genwine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
on the neck of every bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. 5S. 


New York Depot, !! Barclay St. 


ICHTHYOL SOAP SARELRY oi? 


bach on the Main. Ichthyol, a recent discovery, 
very effectual in the treatment of Skin diseases, has 
been utilized in the most practical manner in this § Soap, 
which the Manufacturer asserts is especially useful in 
Curing Eczema, Erysipelas, Salt-Rheum, Ringworm, 
Skin-worms, Scab, Red Spots, and all stages of Rosacea 
(an inflamed condition of the skin generally located on 
or about the nose, and a sorry blemish to faces that 
would otherwise be fair), and will produce a fresh and 
healthy complexion. The unpleasant affliction, a red 
nose, and all gradations of redness of the skin, can 
be favorably treated with this soap. Obtainable of 
druggiats, or a cake and a circular will be sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 

Wholesale Agents for the U. eU.S., 170 William St., a 















“MADE BY J. D. 








LATEST FOREIGN NOVELTIES 
AND 


EXCLUSIVE STYLES IN PARASOLS. 


324 Broadway, New York. 
Philadelphia. Boston. Chicago. 


E. W. PECK & CO., 
No. 927 Broadway 


(Bet. 7s and 22d Sts.), 
New York. 


BLACK STOCKINGS, 


The Celebrated Robinson Dye 
that will Positively not Stain 


the Feet or Underclothing. 
——— 


oo 
Home Decoration. 
$2.00 a Year. Sample Copy Free for Postage. 

The cheapest, most attractive, and best journal of its 
class; 16 pages fortnightly, beaatifully illustrated. 
Specific directions for furnishing rooms and houses; 
color schemes for individual rooms. Full of valuable 
hints for all interested in beautifying their homes. 

A new department is now running in the 3d volume, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1887. This treats of the “ Hygiene 
of the Toilet,” by an eminent woman physician. A 
series of articles on Natural Flowers in Decoration, 
and Floral Usages at Weddings, Christenings, Dinners, 
etc., is also an attractive feature. 

Subscribers’ questions answered in the paper. 

26 numbers for $2.00; six months’ and three months’ 
trial orders received at proportionate rates. Send for 
free sample copy and illustrated circular of studies and 
art hand-books to WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
Meution Harper's Bazar. 37 W. 22d St. N.Y. 




















SWIT ; 

MON PLAIS| School for Young Ladies offers 

thorough training in essential 
studies, with superior advantaves in French, German, 
Painting, and Music; a beautiful and healthy location, 
good board, moderate charges. For circulars apply to 
Mme. VICTOR BEGUIN, Mon Plaisir, St. Legier, near 
Vevey, Lac Geneve, Switzerland Gity a ad- 
dress L. R., P.O. Box 8381, N. ¥. C 


a STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


| DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
oe without ripping. Send for Circular and 
ce-list. 











Purity and Beauty of the Skin. 


Nothing is known to science at all comparable 
to the Curicvea Remenies in their marvellous 
properties of cleansing, purifying, and beautifying 
the skin, and in curing torturing, disfiguring, itch- 
ing, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, 
and blood, with loss of hair from infancy to age. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Cutiouna Resoivent, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula. 





Ihave had a Ringworm Humor, got at the bar- 
ber’s, for six years, which spread all over my ears, 
face, aud neck, and which itched and irritated me a } 
great deal. I have used many remedies, by advice } 

| 
| 
| 





of physicians, without benefit. Your Curioura 
Remevies have entirely cured me, taking every | 
bit of humor off my face and leaving it as smooth 
as a dollar. I thank you again for the help it has 
been to me. GEORGE W. BROWN, Mason, 
48 Marshall St., Providence, R. I. 


Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
Drve anp Curmicat Co., Boston, Mass. 

&@™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 
64 pages, 50 een, and 100 Testimonials. 


TINGE 


TED with the wwirdintt tenes: is the skin 
bathed with Corrcura Mxpioatxp Soap. 





I commenced to use 
last July. 


your Cotioura Remeoirs 
My head and face and some parts of my 
body were almost raw. My head was covered with 
scabs and sores, and my suffering was fearful. I 
had tried everything I had heard of in the East and 
West. My case was considered a very bad one. 
I have now not a particle of Skin Humor about me, 
and my cure is considered wonderful. 
Mus. 8S. E. WHIPPLE, Decatur, Mich. 

I was afflicted with Eczema on the scalp, face, 
ears, and neck, which the got 
your remedies, pronounced one of the worst cases 
that had come under his notice. He advised me to 
try your Cotiovra Remepigs, and after five days’ 
use my scalp and part of my face entirely 
cured, and I hope in another week to have my ears, 


druggist, where I 


were 


| neck, and the other part of my face cured 


HERMAN SLADE, 120 E. 4th Street, New York. 





I have suffered from Salt Rheum for over eight 
years, at times so bad that I could not attend to 
my business for weeks at a time. Three boxes of 
Curieura and four bottles Resotvent have en- 
tirely cured me of this dreadful disease. 

JOHN THIEL, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 





Cutioura Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifjers. 


P| s 


PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by Curtoura Mepiwatep Soar. 








We will deliver at express offi 
Canada, the following selected | 


tivation free : 
Gladioli Brenchleyensis, dazzli 
white ; 


white ; 
Floribunda, orange-red flowers ; 





than our regular catalogue rates. 


12 GI: dioli Ramosus, in 3 varieties : 
18 Glidioli Itnm sus, assorted colors ; 


Potsii, fine golden orange and scarlet ; 


farm where grown, and composed of bulbs of the fluest quality. 


ROOZEN’S SPECIAL SPRING COLLECTION. 


200 GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, LILIES, ETC., FOR 


ce in New York C - for United States, and po for 
oulbs for out-door planting, from the famous bulb farms 


of ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland, with pamphlet on cal- 
6 Double Dablias, assorted colors; 6 Single Dablias, assorted colors ; 12 


ng scarlet ; 6 Gladioli Ne Plus U ltra, deep red, flaked 
18 Gladioli Gandavensis, assorted ‘colors ; 


12 Gladioli Colvilli albus (** The Bride”’), pure 


 Frencn Ranunculus, assorted colors ; 6 Hyacinthus Candicans, white ; 6 Canna 


6 Hy my tuberosum, hardy creeper ; 6 Monbretia 
12 Iris Germanica, assorted colors; 3 Richardia 


(Calla) alba maculata, spotted leaves ; 6 Liliam Tigrinum (spotted Tiger Lily) ; 12 Ama- 


y bog Candida Major, pale pinkish white ; 3 Amary|lis Formosissima, scarlet with golden 
01 


ts. These collections are made up as an advertixement. They are packed on the 


The price is 50¢ lower 


Address the sole agent for United States and Canada. 


J.TER KU ILE, 31 Broadway, N.Y. (Successor to the late Wm. H. Boomkamp.) 





French, German, Spanish, ltalian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficient for every-day and business con- 
versation, by ox 8. Roomen at} 3s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAPT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to 
all questions, and correction of exercixes, Sample 
copy, Part I.,25 cemts. Liberal terms to Teachers. 

MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building. Boston, Mass. 


) cELEBRATED ee 











co RS ETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 
TRY THEM aus BE CONVINCED. 

















Cured, =e treatment 
B.S. A we Co., Newark, N.J. 





CATARRH FREE | a. 









YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the Sond 


to the diagonal th (which our paten' 
oan  aueaivaien the "S breaking 


FITS Tena ete 


returned by seller after 10 "aj te ye 4 Es 

PE ECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL 

ever worn. See that Yatisi — is on wtastie ot Oo Sold by all 

first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and cpwards, 
CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 

FUROP most enjoyable and economical 

excursions ever planned. More 


furnished for the money than in Any Tour 
yet offered. All Travel and Hotels first- 
class. Company Seeor. By the Palatial, Past, New 
Steamship CITY OF ROME. Send for Circular 
free. EK. TOURJEE, Boston. 


SHOPPING?) X27. 


taste, &c., without char; 
address MISS A. BO. 


HOPPING of every mage oo promptly attended to. 
Best references, Miss A.C. Peck, 102 W. 56th St., N.Y. 


PURCHASING AGENC CY, sinuses 


ECKER, 118 East 14 


TENTH SEASON, The 





In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
e. Forcircular, references, &c., 
, 280 Fourth Ave... N. YY. Cit ity. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Le Boutilier Brothers, 


Broadway & 14th St, N. Y. 
DRY GOODS BY MAIL. 


NEW SATINES AND GINGHAMS. 
New French Satines, best quality, choice designs. + kg e 
Extreme Novelties, bordered, &e. 3 
Plain Colors, all shades. ...........6000sceeeeee 
Smooth-Surface Booteh Ee 
Extreme Novelties in Scotch Ginghams..35,45,£ 
Crinkled Seersuckers 







Stri BOGPOMOROS. 20.0 ccccccsrecces 

4-4 Foulard Cambrics, select patterns. 

36-inch French Figured Batiste...... te 
NEW DRESS GOODS. 

Colored Cashmeres, new shades.............++- 49e, 

Buffalo Serges, all wool, WOREE GOB; 6c cascccces. 39e. 

Hair-Line Stripes, all wool, worth 75c.........-- 44e, 

English Serges, all wool, formerly BOO, ccc... 50c. 

Black All-Wool Serges, reduced to.............. 39e. 

Silk-Warp Henriettus, standard $1.50 quality..81.15 
NEW SPRING SILES. 

Bleek Gurale QUES: .<.cvs Geescpese sess 49, 59, 69¢. 

All-Silk Satin Rhadames.............. 69, 79, 89e. 

Black Gros-Grain Silks, reduced t0........... 89c. 

Black Faille Frangaise, ‘worth GOs can cce nce: 1.25 

New Summer Silks. 5 





New India Figured Silks. 
Plain India Pongee Silks, sce 

Evening Shares in Surahs, oe. Faille Fre angaise, 79¢. 
Rhadames, $1.00. Novelties, 97. Striped Plushes, 





$1.19. 
New Seriped Velvets. oo c.cessccccscsccccecsee $1.00 
Mail orders promptly executed. 


Names should be sent at once for new Catalogue, 
now in press, 
Send stamp for postage on samples. 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


DamedsSons 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE. 


GREATEST SALE OF 
BLACK DRESS SILKS 
EVER HELD IN NEW YORK. 


Lyons Black Surah Silks, 58¢ 
89¢. per yard, 

Black All.Silk Armure Royal Mourning Silks, 
$1.09 and $1.24 per yard. 

Black and Colored Faille Francaise, new weave 
$1.24 and $1.35 per yard. 





., O8e., T5c., and 


warranted to wear, 

Extra quality. 
Black All-Wool Henrietta, 40 inches wide, 

59c., 69e., 


50c., 
and 79c. per yard, 
All-Wool Colored Cashmeres, spring shades, 


14 twills fine, 40 inches wide, 49c. per yard. 


_BROADWAY & EIGHTH Sts., N. Y. 


Lridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and Underwear. 





Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. VY. 








9,000,000 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. Noné are genuine unless 

““DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 59 Broadway, New York City. 


DYSPEPSIA sea Masser). 


E Its Nature, 
actual sufferer, by Joun 


years Tax Collector, 


Causes, Prevention 
being the experience of an 

iuvin, Lowell, ass., 14 
dent | Ho any address 





An unemployed person, 
of either sex, in own locality, for 


WAN ; TED stated 
exchauged. AM, MPO. MOUSE, ." 


the a age business sf an ‘old 


Wise te, dt., 'N. v 
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SILKS AND VELVETS. 


A fine selection of New Spring 
Styles. Figured, Striped, and Plaid 
Surahs, Fancy Velvets, Plain Silks, 
Satins, and Sicillienes for street and 
evening wear. 


Sroadvay A 19th ét. 





BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


25 pieces 22-inch CACHEMIRE SILK, at $1.19 per 
yard; worth, $1.50. 

25 pieces 22-inch SATIN MERVIELLEUX, at $1.39 
per yard; worth, $1.75. 

The above are Special value and worthy of attention. 


42-inch ALL-WOOL STRIPE SURAH, all colors, 
5Oe. per yard; worth, T5¢ 
42-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL 
5Oc. per yard; good value, T5c. 
40-inch ALL-WOOL GRENADINE, 75c. per yard; 
good value, $1.00. 
42-inch ALL-WOOL 
yard; good value, $1.25. 


NUN’S VEILING, 
RADZIMIRS, at 95c. per 


New Spring and Summer (C>talogue 
(in press) mailed on a eapanannens 


Le Boutillier oh 
Brothers, —xiw vous 
for children who do not live in 
New York, our new plan for fill- 


eng orders by mail has made the 


Of 23d 





more useful than ever. 
If you require anything for BOYS’, 


GIRLS’, 
Sprit 


or BABIES’ wear this 


ig, write to us for particulars—We 


= 


can be of service. 


BEST & CO., 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. ¥. 


Fas. Pearsall &Co's 


Filo. Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 





unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisi- 
bility of FrLoseLie. It is‘dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are 
identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian 
and Indian Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
(2) will Wash, 
(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
vut America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadé iphia Berlin Wool Houses. 
N.B.—The name ‘ PEARSALL’S’ and the words 


‘UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on — skein. 
No other is Genuine. Imitations abou 





4,07 


E &207, 
Gee von” Ladies 
FINE GOWNS, WRAPS, HABITS, COR- 
SETS, &e. 
TO ORDER at Short Notice. 


S. WECHSLER & BRO, 


293 to 299 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 
SUITS, AND CLOAKS. 


Our Spring Catalogne is now ready and will be 
mailed upon application free of charge, 





Wipe yyy + Ni 
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You Dirty boy: 


PEARS’ SOAP—the Great English Complexion Soap—is sold throughout the 
United States and in all other parts of the world, and its praises are heard and 


es? 




















Spring Novelties. 


We are now showing all Be NEG20%g 
of our NEW and EXCLU- N.Y. 


SIVE PATTERNS Are now exhibiting their new de S7gns of 
LADIES’, MISSES’, CHILDREN’S 
COATS, WRAPS, GOWNS, DRESSES, &c., 
kor EARLY SPRING. 


, 
and 








CARPETINGS 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


An early inspection invited. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, N.Y. 








Is a new effect in decoration, produced in a 
simple and easy manner by using 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


FP S’ s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 
A BONANZA to Lady Canvs assers selling our e > ele- 
gant adjustable embroidery frames. 


‘net the thing for holiday work. Sample by mail, $1.25. 
Circular free. LUFKIN RULE CO., Cleveland, O. 


“VESUVIUM.” 


For sale by Dealers in Artists’ Materials genera 
and manufactured only by 


K. BENTLEY, 
12 W. 14th Street, New York. 


Beware of imitations. The genuine contains no oil 
or turpentine, has no unpleasant odor, requires no 
| Satins or mixing, and always gives 

Send stamp 


| RREEe: 


lly, 


| C- 


satisfaction. 
for circular, 
By return mail. Full Description 


oody’s New Tailor System of DD 


reese 
Farr MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0, 
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BROWNING 
SALESMAN (slight cold in his head) 
SHE. “ PRACTICAL, I SUPPOSE ?” 
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ne Nee 


AND BEANS. 
“IT's A NEW WURG, MUM—BROWNIG.’ 


SALESMAN. * DECIDEDLY, MUM; IT’S A GENUINE ZENSASHUNG BROWNIG'S BEEN BAKIN’ 


IN BosTone.” 
SHE. “WELL, (LL TAKE IT. 


MY COOK BAKES BEANS BEAUTIFULLY, BUT SHE ISN'T 


MUCH ON BROWNING; PERHAPS THIS WILL GIVE HER A HINT.” 


FACETIZ®. 
ODE TO SPRING. 
spring is here, and far and near 
The earth awakes, 
The frog partakes, 
With joy profound, 
His jug-er-rum, jug-er-rum, 
emanate 
BLOODSHED AVERTED. 
Lrrtie Man. “IT understand, sir, that you have call- 
ad me an unmitigated liar?” 
Bia Man. “No, I didn’t use the word ‘ unmiti- 
gated.” 
Litrte Man. “ Then I accept your apology.’ 


Tus 





1. WIFE. “TI REALLY BELIEVE THAT THOSE PEOPLE 


HIND US HAVE TAKEN MY WRAP!” 





SHE READ HIS MIND. 
“This mind-reading of which I hear, 
It puzzles me completely.” 
She looked up at her bashful beau, 
And said, as she smiled sweetly, 
“Why, J can read your mind with ease.” 
“You can, indeed? Then do so.” 
“You wish that I would marry you, 
But you're afraid to say so.” F. H. 8. 


comming 
AN OPINION WHAT IS AN OPINION. 


City Neruew, ‘Well, what do you think of New | 


York ? 
Country Unore. ‘Waal, it’s a pretty big place, but 
*tain’t much of a place fur pastur’.” 


WHO SAT JUST BE- 





2. WIFE. “ WHY, HERE IT Is! 
BACK OF MY GOWN?” 
HUSBAND. “WAS THAT THE WRAP? | THOUGHT IT WAS SOME TRIMMING.” 





VOLUME XX., NO. 13, 
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HARD TO PLEASE 


CLOTHIER’S SALESMAN, “ You COME HERE AND GET A COMPLETE SUIT 


FOR TEN 


DOLLARS, YOU TAKE IT HOME, YOU KEEP IT FOR TWO WEEKS, YOU BRING IT BACK, AND 


YOU GET YOUR MONEY AGAIN! 
CUSTOMER. “AND OUR CAR FARE,” 


WHERE THE RESEMBLANCE CEASED. 
A lady who had had her photograph taken was 
showing it to her husband. 
** Do you think it looks like me ?” she asked. 
“Yes,” he said, after a critical examination, “it 
looks like you, only it seems very quiet.” 


a nn 
OF HOME DEVELOPMENT. 


“When you have a cold spell,” said a Dakota man 
to a New-Yorker, with a slight tinge of sarcasm, “ you 
say it comes from Dakota, and when you have a hot 
spell you say it comes from Dakota. Where does your 
fine weather come from—Dakota too ?” 

“Ob no,” responded the New-Yorker; “our fine 
weather is of a purely local origin.” 





WHAT MORE DO YOU WANT?” 


THE PRINTER'S WIFE. 
“ Agate I handle by the hour, 
And di-a-mond and pearl. 
Oh, surely such a wealth as that 
Should please a pretty girl!’ 


She married him, and then, alas! 
She cried with all her might: 
The gems he handled ev'ry day 
Were nothing more than type. 
>. -- 





A Western reporter wrote: ‘The whole heavens 
were illumined by the lurid flames, but night crept on 
apace, and ere morning’s dawn Pat Sheeny’s grocery 
was a mass of smouldering ruius.” 


Now, CHARLIE, WHY DID NoT YOU TELL ME IT WAS ON THE 





SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





THE "WOODLANDERS. 
(Continued from page 223.) 


his sad grave with their flowers and their tears. 
Sometimes Grace thought that it was” pity nei- 
ther one of them had been his wife for a littie 
while, and given the world a copy of him whe 
was so valuable in their eyes. Nothing ever had 
brought home to her with such force as this 
death how little acquirements and culture weigh 
beside sterling personal character. While her 
simple sorrow for his loss took a softer edge with 
the lapse of the autumn and winter seasons, her 
self-reproach at having had a possible hand in 
causing it knew little abatement. 

Little occurred at Hintock during these months 
of the fall and decay of the leaf. Discussion of 
the almost contemporaneous death of Mrs. Char- 
mond abroad had waxed and waned. Fitzpiers 
had had a marvellous escape from being dragged 
into the inquiry which followed it, through the 
accident of their having parted just before under 
the influence of Marty South’s letter—the tiny 
instrument of a cause deep in nature. 

Her body was not brought home. It seemed 
to accord well with the fitful fever of that im- 
passioned woman's life that she should not have 
found a native grave, She had enjoyed but a 
life-interest in the estate, which, after her death, 
passed to a relative of her husband’s—one who 
knew not Felice, one whose purpose seemed to 
be to blot out every vestige of her. 

On a certain day in February—the cheerful 
day of St. Valentine, in fact—a letter reached 
Mrs. Fitzpiers, which had been mentally prom- 
ised her for that particular day a long time be- 
fore, 

It announced that Fitzpiers was living at some 
midland town, where he had obtained a tempo 
rary practice as assistant to some local medical 
man, whose curative principles were all wrong, 
though he dared not set them right. He had 
thought fit to communicate with her on that day 
of tender traditions to inquire if, in the event of 
his obtaining a substantial practice that he had 
in view elsewhere, she could forget the past and 
bring herself to join him. 

There the practical part ended ; 
on: 


he 


then went 


“My last year of experience has added ten 
years to my age, dear Grace and dearest 
that ever e rring man undervalued. 
absolutely indifferent to what [ say, but let me 
say it—I have never loved any woman alive or 
dead as I love, respect, and honor vou at this 
present moment. What you told me in the pride 
and naughtiness of your heart [ never believed 
[ this, by-the-way, was not strictly tr ue]; but even 
if I had believed it, it could never have estranged 
me from you. Is there in telling vou— 
no, there is not—that I dream of your ripe lips 
more frequently than [ say my prayers: that the 
old familiar rustle of your dress often returns 
upon my mind till it distracts me? If you could 
condescend even only to see me again you would 
be breathing life into a corpse. My pure, pure 
Grace, modest as a turtie-dove, how came I ever 
to possess you? For the sake of being present 
in your mind on this lovers’ day, I think I would 
almost rather have you hate me a little than not 
think of me at-all. You may call my fancies 
whimsical; but remember, sweet, lost one, that 

nature is fine_in love, and where ‘tis fine it sends 

some instance of itself.” I will not intrude upon 
you further now. Make me a little bit happy by 
sending back one line to say that you will con- 
sent, at any rate, to a short interview. [ will 
meet you and leave you as « mere acquaintance, 
if you will only afford me this slight means of 
making a few explanations, and of putting my 
position before you, Believe me, in spite of all 
you may do or feel, 

“Your lover always (once your husband), 


“EB” 


wife 
You may be 


anY Use 


It was, oddly enough, the first occasion, or near- 
ly the first, on which Grace had ever received a 
love-letter from him, his courtship having taken 
place under conditions which rendered letter- 
writing unnecessary. Its perusal, therefore, liad 
a certain novelty for her, She thought that, upon 
the whole, he wrote love-letters very well. But 
the chief rational interest of the letter to the re- 
flective Grace lay in the chance that such a meet- 
ing as he proposed would afford her of setting 
her doubts at rest one way or the other on her ac- 
tual share in Winterborne’s death. The relief of 
consulting a skilled mind, the one professional 
man who had seen Giles at that time, would be 
immense. As for that statement that she had 
uttered in her disdainful grief, which at the time 
she had regarded as her triumph, she was quite 
prepared to admit to him that his belief was the 
true one; for in wronging herself as she did 
when she made it she had done what to her was 
a far more serious thing, wronged Winterborne’s 
memory. 

Without consulting her father, or any one in 
the house or out of it, Grace replied to the let- 
ter. She agreed to meet Fitzpiers on two condi- 
tions, of which the first was that the place of 


meeting should be the top of Rubdown Hill, the _ 


second that he would not object to Marty South 
accompanying her. 

Whatever art, much or little, there may have 
been in Fitzpiers’s so-called valentine to his wife, 
he felt a delight as of the bursting of spring when 
her brief reply came. It was one of the few plea- 
sures that he had experienced of late years at all 
resembling those of his early youth, He prompt- 
ly replied that he accepted the conditions, anc 
named the day and hour at which he would be 
on the spot she mentioned. 

A few minutes before three on the appointed 
day found him climbing the well-known hill, which 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A MEDICINE, NOT A DRINK. 
High Authority. 





Hop Bitters is not. in any sense, an alco- 
holic_ beverage or liquor, and could not be 
sold, for use, except to persons desirous of 
obtaining medicinal bitters. 

GREEN B. RAUM, 
U.S. Com’r Internal Rev. 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 24, 1884. 
Dear Sir,—Why don’t you get a certificate 
from Coi. W. H. W., of Baltimore, showing 
how he cured Himes If of drunkenness by the 
help of Hop Bitters? THis _is 

vase. He is well known in Rochester, N.Y., 
by all the drinking people there. He is 
known in this city, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
New York—in fact all over the country—as 
he has spent thousands of dollars for rum. 
I honestly believe his card would be worth 
thousands of dollars to you in this city and 


Baltimore alone,and make thousands of sober | 


men by inducing the use of your bitters. 
J. A. W. 


Prejudice Kills, 


«Eleven years our daughter suffered on a | 


bed of misery under the care of several of 
the best physicians, who gave her disease 
various names but no relief, and now she is 
restored to us in good health by Hop Bitters, 
that we had poohed at two years before 
using it. We earnestly hope and pray tliat 


no one else will let their sick suffer as we | 


| did, on account of prejudice against so good 


a medicine as Hop Bitters.”— 7h 
Good Templars. 


rents 


Milton, De ‘= Feb. 10, 1886. 
Having used Hop Bitters, the noted rem 
edy fer debility, nervousness, indigestion, 
etc., | have no hesitation in saying that it is 
indeed an excellent medicine and recommend 
it to any one as a truly tonic bitters. Re- 
spectfully, Rev, Mrs. J. H. ELLGOOD, 


Seipio, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1884. 

I am the pastor of the Baptist church here 
and an educated physician. I am not in 
practice, but am my sole family physician, 
and advise in chronic cases. Over a year 
ago I recommended your Hop Bitters to my 
invalid wife, who has been under medical 
treatment of Albany’s best physicians several 
years, She has been greatly benefited, and 
still uses the medicine. I believe she will 
become thoroughly cured of her various com- 
plicated diseases by their use. We both rec- 
ommend them to our friends, many of whom 
have also been cured of their various ailments 


by them. Rev. E. R. WARREN, 


Cured of Drinking. 


‘*A young friend of mine was cured of an 


| insatiable thirst for liquor that had so pros 








had been the axis of so many critical movements | 


in their lives during his residence at Hintock, 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 


trated his system that he was unable to do 
any business. He was entirely cured by the 
use of Hop Bitters. It allayed all that burn- 
ing thirst; took away the appetite for liquor; 
made his nerves steady; and he has remained 
a steady and sober man for more than two 
years, and has no desire to return to his cups, 
and I know of a number of others that have 
been cured of drinking by it.”—From a lead- 
ing R. R. Official, Chicago, 1. 








PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR 1T 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


--+ HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+~ 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


7), AGENTS WANTED: 
THE 


a Meirdle Health. 
4 CORSET. 


A new invention. 










‘ 
Has no 


ordinary corset. Make: s a 
better fit. Is easily adjusted to the form, and can be 
loosened or tightened without removal from the person. 
Conforms itself readily to large hips and busts: is re 
commended by physicians. Price in Satteen $1.50 each, 
Coatil, $2.00. ‘Agents wanted to canv ass, to whom liberal 
discount will be made. ADDRES 


ES 8. "SMITH BIRMINGHAM, Corn. 


CAPITOLE 





Poudre Velontine and Fountain of Beauty | 


Produces a magnificent transparent a xion. It 
removes all blemishes at once. If SALINA 
accomplishes that marvellous shade of Went chestnut- 
brown hair. The best Druggist, Dry Goods, Toilet, 
and Human Hair Emporinms keep a full line. Sam- 
ples and Capitoles Book, ‘** How to Become pe 
sent gratis to any address. Wholesale and Retail, at 


A. SIMONSON’S, 34 East 14th St. 





VERY BIG CAT- 


ALOGUE, but now we have two. 





a wonderful | 





PART 1 contains 192 large pages of STAMPING 
PATTERNS, showing about 5000 of the newest de- 
signs, many of which are original with us, 


PART 2 contains illustrated instructions for Ken- 


singion Painting, Lustre Painting, Lava Work, Tapes- 
| try Painting, Drawn Work, Honiton and Point Lace 
Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris Tinting, Tissue- 


Flower Making, Embroidery Stitches, Alliance Em- 
broidery, ete., ete., with numerous engravings, show- 
ing all that is newest 
Novelties in Decoration. 





Bentley’s Art Needlework, 


12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


In ordering please mention whether Part 
1 or Part 2 is wanted, or enclose 50 cents 
for both. 


| 
| 
| Price of either of these books, 25 cts. 
| 


(. P. a la Sirene 


@PARISIAN 
CORSETS. 


Sold exclusively by 
the Marcueé 
in Paris. For sale 
here, by the leading 
Retail Houses. 


Bon 





1886. 


ova 2 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
anita 
IXxmbroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny. Antique. Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis. San Francisco. 


90740 
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This most exquisite of Tailet Preparations. the vit 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in ail 
Civilized Cauntries, stands 


a. FOR PRODUCINC A 


so is acknowledged by thousands of 

indies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave black spots in the pores, 


or other discolorations All concinde by saying: “ Itis 
fortheskint SEAUTIFUL fin: 
for the skin I have ever 


used.” “It isthe only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rough.” “After having tried every 
article, | consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do without it.” Sold by ali Drug: 


Gouts “pecs COMPLEXION 





Dealers. 
ESTABLISHED i801. 


Barry's 
Tricopherous 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 
The oldest and the Best in the World. 

Words the the 
| silkiness, the luxuriance, the flowing, wavy 
beauty of the Hair that is dressed daily 
with this matchless preparation. 


LOVELY 


CARDS 
| FREE 





cannot describe 


oloss, 


Our booklet of samples hean- 
tifnl nome cards free to all. 
Send 2 stamps for mail. Ele- 
gant prizes for clnb agents. 
Address HOLLEY CARD CO., 

Meriden, Conn, 








and best in Fancy Work and | 











DON&DILWQ 


WUFACTURING PURVEYo my 


ESTABLISHED 1847. cae 


OR 


AS 





DELICACIES 


OUR PRESERVES Py ELLIES 
OUR MINCE: “MEAT XPLUMPUDDING 


SIMPLY INCOMPARABLE 


OUR SALAD DRESSINGRNEW PROCESS CATSUP 


GIVE TONE TO THE moat oDest REPAST 








OLIVESCAPERS AND-BRANDY FRUITS 


ADDED THERETO TRANSFORM IT INTO AFEAST. 








PRICES ON PRESERVES REDUCED DEC 1S?18 








FOR SALE RY THE LEADINGCROCERS ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT 
ANY ARTICLE YOURGROCER CANNOT SUPPLY WEWILL IF YOU SEND FORA 
PRICE LIST. 


The Fin Waist or True Corset 


; Pat 











. Jan, 6, 1874 


Feb. 15, 1876. 


VsdVAIUN sf 







ent physicians 


WAIST 






WASHOO 40 


*uMOUY J 





Is universally endorsed by 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a 
low-necked one, which admits of bei ing high in the 
back, and low front. No. 3 is to illustrate our mode of 


adjusting the “* Flynt Hose Support” each side of the 
hip, also the most correct way to apply the waist-bands 


for the drawers, under and outside petticoats, and dress 


skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing 
Waist, appreciated by mothers No, 5, the Misses’ 
Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we 


dress very little people 
threads of the fabric 
insuring in every waist THE MOBT SUCe 
BRAOK EVER OONSTRUOTED. 


No. 7 illustrates how the warp 
cross at right angles in the back, 
KSSFUL SUOULDEK- 


sa Our “* Mannal,” cont: lining 46 pages of reading 
matter, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of 
Under dressing, mailed free to any physician or lady 
MRS. 0. P. ANT, 319 Columbus Ave., Bostou, Mass. 


HAPPIER TIMES when unfortunate 


STRIKERS 


Return to work and YOUNG LADIES 


APPEAR IN THE STREETS LIKE 


ANGELS 


IN LOVELY SPRING WRAPS TRIMMED WITH 
CURLED OSTRIC Hl FEATHERS, 


LATEST NOVELTY: 
Curled Ostrich Trimmings, in all colors and combina- 
tions of shades, woven soft and light for spring. 
Manufactured by P. A. MERIAN,. No. 3 Great Jones 
St, N.Y. Sold by Leading Dry-Goods Houses. 
FOR THE FAIR SEX. 

The L ablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, 
is a most exquisite toilet prepara- 
tion. It is the admiration of thou- 
sands of lovely American women 
who owe their beauty to its con- 
Stunt use. It will add brilliancy to 


a maiden’s charms, and make the 
complexion tr ansparent, 
and pure an infant's. To the 
fair sex who pride themselves on 
having the most delicate skins, this 
toilet powde is becoming distin- 

“guished, and is found among other 
fashionable surrounding rs upon the toilet tables of the 
élite. The Lablache Face Powder is for sale by all drug- 
gists, or will be mailed to any address on receipt of a 5v- 
cent postal note. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
€T8, and sole proprie tors, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION— 1878. 


as soft, 


as 











EVER ~% L ADY SHOU LD SI BS R BE 


Ss. TT. TAYLOR'S 


Iustrate Monthly Fashion Report, 


TO 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. § angie 
Copies, 6 — Yearly Subscription, 50 cents nd 


oniers to 


- TT. TAYLOR, 


EAFNESS ;: 


twenty-eight years, 
specia:ists without benefit 


930 Broadway. x. Y. 
Its —- and anew andi suc- 

ssful CURE at your own 
i me, bd one who was deaf 
Treated by most of the noted 


Cured himse/7 in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others, Full 
partic ulars sent on nap ylication. 

T. 5S. PAGE, No, 4] West 31st St., New York City, 








SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S Bz 


AN ALBANIAN WEDDIN 





PER’S BAZAR, MARCH 26, 188%. 
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WEDDING.—[Srr Pace 219.] 





HA RPER’ S BAZAR. SUPPLEMENT. 


HOME ART Work. 


The Art Interchange, the only practical art work 
al blished, makes the following 
SPECLAL OFFERS, FOR & BRIEF PERIOD. 
If this advertisement be sent with 


ONE DOLLAR 


will send you at once Three (8) Colored Plates and 

Six (6) Insanes of The Art Interchange, full of instruc- 
on in Embroidery, Painting, Carving, Brass Hammering, 

ete Also Six (6) large > pattern supp ~—-eauanai full work- 
ing size. The three colored pilates a 

Study of Jacqueminot Stites (red 

(Size 20 inches x 14 inches.) 
“Afternoon Tea,” Figure Study 
by Percy Moran (sise 134% in. x 10 in. 

Study of Snowballs (size 1344 x10 in.) 

Or if this advertisement be sent with 


$1.85 


only eighty-five cts. more » will send you Seven 7) 
Celored Plate Y 15) issues of THE At T 
INTERCHANGE ; ™ re >) large pattern suppl 
oldery, carving or other art work, full 
The seven colored plates are as follows— 
De pen Eee Panel ** Birde ond Blossoms,” 
very large size 29x12 
Norwegian Peasant G i. 
#0xi¢ in.) by T. de Thulstrup. 
Study of Yellow Roses (14x11 in.) 
Study of Grapes (13x10 in 
** Fisher Girl,” Figure Study 














A Potent Remedy for 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gastro-Intestinal 
Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infuntum, and in convales- 
cence from Acute Diseases. 
Over 5,000 Physicians have sent to us the most 
FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- 
LIN, as a REMEDY for all diseases arising 
from improper digestion. 
For 20 years we have manufactured 
the DIGESTIVE FERMENTS ex- 
pressly for Physicians’ use, and 
for the past year DIGES- 
TYLIN has been by 
them extensively pre- 
scribed, and to-day 
it stands without 
arivalasa di- 
gestive 
agent. { It is not a secret 
remedy, but a eci- 
entific preparation, the 
formula of which is 
by W. Satterlee (13x10 in.) plainly printed on each bot- 
“Marine view,” by "1 cen. a Saree — ee pect 
e 20 inches inches i is createc a carefu 
’ al ee. Din st75 BB come treatment of ds forments tn thee ones we ote oars Tk areat STMENG'E octets 
a ik care pee yt A poy Fy a hg in manufacture. It is very agreeable to aud FULL W HIGHT of package. 29 
~ =A MPL E COPY, with handsome colored plate, 90e. the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
rated catalogue FREE, “ Fe you for trial, prepaid, a quarter- -pound package of 
WM. WHITLOCK, Pub., stomach. For the reliability of our statements, spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
we would respectfully refer to the WHOLESALE of kind desired. 
and RETAIL DRUGGISTS of the country, and 


39 W. 22d St. N. Y. 
2 BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
PHYSICIANS generally. Sold by Druggists, or 26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R.I, 
WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 


THEGREATEST INVENTION OF JHE AGE 
83 John St., N. ¥. 


= Barwa 


Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


Mention this paper. 





Price $1.00. 











>" SEEDS ASS 


oe. FRUIT on ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES 





OR ANYTHING IN THE NURSERY LINE, without first writing 


for our valuable FREE even the | 21 LARCE on") 
BEST we ever issued, containing the Rarest New onal eed 33d Y R. HOUSES 


EA 
Choleest Old. — STORRS & HARRISON CO. PAINESUILLE, oi 











7 LADIES a ee 
*BE AU T Yx (BIR Sao 


patastaking care Tipe eae a 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO. 





S but skin deep. There are thousands of ladies who have 

regular features and mee be accorded ~ palm of 
com: Oall such 

cominend Di. HEBRAS VIOLA CREAM ae posse: s- Brattleboro, Vt 

ing those uatiticet that quickly chunge the most sallow and “2 ~ 

Soria Sy poo to one of natural health and unblemished No preparation ever produced gives such 

A great help to , = - -f beauty t cures Oily skin, freckles, face grubs, black heads, satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 

t Grocers all over the United States “A ~ : Biotches, sunburn, tan, pimples and all imperfections of th: Rp Skin, as 

® Try it once and you will never use any other ‘ Ls skin. The wrinkles of old age disa; ir by ifs us | ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 

brand ‘ . "i It is not acosmetic but a cure, yet is better Jor the toilet tai 2 


I aoe with or without boiling, and will not stick to ey ‘ were 
the iron, ¢ ‘ollars, Cuffs, Lawn Dresses, Pillow Shams, 
~~ Cc urta ins can be beantifully “done up” with 
Ek -ctric Lustre Starch. Enasily used 
tineKee “ rs, 


Best Laundry Starch in the World pruarjeauen ard wota 





ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
54 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


THEY FIT AT ONCE, ye themselves to 
the form of the wearer and yield with every 
movement so that it is impossible to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other, Look out for 
worthless iepitations s see that the name BALL is 
on the box, ALSO OUR GUARANTEE, For sale by 
all leading dry goods de: ote TS. 


CHICAGO \GO CORSET C0., 


Chicago, Til., and New York City. 
Imperial Hair Regene r- 


ator, for Hair wholly 
or partially Gray. 


You can restore your hair to its original 
color, have it nateral-looking, natural- 
feeling, glossy, fresh, and nobody dreams 

t you color it. o les ~ in it, perfectly harmless 
and odorless, is imme , lasts three or six months 


or more, only has to ~ re eed hed as the hair grows | 


in. It is also uneqnalied for the beard. 
We prepare the following shades: 
No. 1, Black. No. 4. Chestnut. 

** 2. Dark Brown. + &. Light Chestnut. 
3. Medium Brown. ** 6. Gold Blond. 
No. 7. Drab or Blond Cendre, 

Price, $1.50, $2. 2 


aud $3.00 per box. Send sample of 
hair when ordering 


A little book gives full particulars. 


Imperial Hair - Regenerator Company, | 


_54 West 23d Street, New York. 
FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Facial 
, Hair and Scalp, Superfiuous 

th Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth, 

Fre cites, - ed Nose, Acne, Blk Heads, Scars, 
Pi iting and their treatment. Send =. for 


edition. Br. John H. Weed 
nt et 2 Pann ‘se. St. Albany, N.Y. Established a 1k 


INVALID ROLLnc CHAIR. 
Send (Reclining.) 
A Priceless Boon to 
ti,ose who are un- 


piention this p Sire 
Chair. Co. New Havea, Conn, 


than powder. Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid u, 2.2 
receipt of 50 cents. 
To imonials free, G.C. BITTNER & CO., Toledo, 0. 





By using Hall’s anes 
Portable and Adjust- 
able Skirt Forms. 


Indispensable for noting | 


the effect of different cos- 


tumes, and saving fatigue | 
of standing while dress is 
) being draped. 
| Endorsed by all the 
Mt leading fashion publish- 


ers. 

Sent to any address on 
receipt of $3.00. Meution 
this paper. 

Send for Circular, show- 
ing Portablé Fall Form 
adapted for dressmakers. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


CORPULENCY, 


The injuries arising from corpulency, 
the most common of which is — 


hee mg 
ddress 
SEELEYS HARD-RUBBER TRUSS 


chestuutst. | ESTABLISHMENT { Phitadetphia 


Under patronage of the World’s mostEminent Surgeons. 
Twenty Years REFERENCES :— 
Profs, 8. D. Gross, D. Hayes Jones, Willard Parker, 
orn he Pancoast, Dr. villfal’ be ae —. 
he Correct and Skillful 


HERNIA OR R_ RUPTURE ‘ASI SPECIALTY. 


See GROSS’S Revised NEW’S Late Su: 
Elastic stic Stockings for var pane Td a weak, swo) 
Bolts (to sce or oasale} nor 
gorpulency or a tumors. Shoulder Braces 
Cc. 


con pas ck and 
B. SEELEY & co. PHILAD S :PHIA, PA, 


LADIES. 


| der plain cover, on receipt of 2c. 





| AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 


The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 


| Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Sn- 


perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Inereased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Il-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dved 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s Firat Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City 

Prof. McLran, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmnetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 


MEALTH 
PRESERVING “ 


co RSET. | 


AUTION—Do not 
et others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the Or1G1- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SeRING ELASTIC Sec- 
TION CORSRT and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 

not perfectly satisfactory. ? 

For sale by DRY GoopS D&ALERS. or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HRFALTH PRESERVING, $1.15! 
ENGLISH SATTEEN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISSBs, 85c. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 


PARIS CLOVES. 


Cor. Fifth Avenue and West 14th St.,N.Y. | 


_ Our Chanut Gloves, imported directly from our | 
manufactory in Paris, and so well known in Boston | 


and Baltimore for their high degree of excellence, 
are now for sale in this city, and ladies will tind it to 
their advantage to try our own make, which is ac- 
knowledged ww be superior to any for fit, elegance, 
vod durability. All = Gloves are —— tree of 
charge. 


J. ™M. CHANUT CIE., 
PARIS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE. 


WHILBUR’S 





your deal. or sen f etams 


BUR & 80N8, Phitadelo! I- 


CUR! te DEAF 


Pecx’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED F om Drums 





Perfectl Seeeel aes the Hearing, and the | 
nal rum. 


=, C the Invisib e, comfortable and 


always in position, All conversation and even whispers | 


oon distinctly. Send tort illustrated book with testimoni- 
ais, FREE. Address F, HISOOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y. 








Take no other until you have tried it. 

, You will be delighted with it, and say it is 

far superior to anything you ever used. Is 

not Sticky or Greasy. , * hel Perfumed. 

Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 


ii DEMOREST’S 


* PORTFOLIO OF FASHIONS AND 
WHAT TO WEAR,” for the Spring and Sum- 
mer of 1887, now ready. It contains nearly 800 illus- 
trations of the latest styles, and 15 pages of informa- 





| tion on what to wear and what to use in the toilet. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 25 cents. Address 


Demorest Fashion and Sewing = 


17 z. (14th St, N. 1 ¥. City. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


ld Best Cure for Coughs, Weak Langs, Adiess. Indi- 
Gorton, Inward Pain haustion, C ning the most 
uable medicines with Jamacia Ginger, it — acura- 

tive power over disease unknown to other remedies. 
Ww 8, Kheumatism, Female ‘Complainta, and the 
distressing Siisof thestomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels 
ng thousands to the grave who would recover 

their health by the timely use of dagen f '8 GINGER TONIC. 
Itis Br lifeand strength to the aged. 60c. at brug 

Hiscox & Co., 103 William & Street, N. Y. 





WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Snper- 
flyous Hair permanently 


removed, Complexions bean- 
tifled. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimoniais (sent sealed), 4e. 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 
beautiful.”—Gonry's Lapy'’s Book. 
MME, VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y¥. City. 


c ‘orrespondence confidential. l. __ Mention th this spaper. — 


“PARTED BANG” 


Mode: f natural Y Hair, 
e of n CURLY Hair, 


co. 
Beautifyine Ma ae we with oy n 
$2; Hair 
eicODD cays an) Say Send to 
the oes ‘fr for Dilust’d Price-Lists 
E. Burnham, 71! State-st.(Cen 1 Musi Hall)Chicago 


(Established 1877.) 


THE OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
Domestic Building, Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 
OPEN TUROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 

Practical instruction in Drawing, Painting, China, 
&c. Thorongh instruction in Royal Worcester Decora- 
tion on china and materials furnished by mail. Terms: 
$1.00 for 3 hours’ lesson; $5.00 for six hours’ lesson. Cir- 


late for family u | culars mailed upon applic: ation. Mention Harper's Bazar, 
Bey for Dyspeptice | 572A NCECPSO PONENT —_—— 





DR. HUMPHREYS’ Book, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


TO KO LOGY 327" LaptEs ore 
Gouke 00; Morocco, $8 Sak TeaRY | meds 





pint nb mC A me A wee er hinnee 








